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REFLECTIONS ON TIME AND ETERNITY. 


ILLUSTRATED W4TH AN EMBLEMATIC 


FRONTISPI£CE, ALLUSIVE OF FAITH, 


Faith builds a bridge acrofs the gulph of Death, 
To break the fhock blind Nature cannot fhun, 
And lands thought fmoothly on the further fhore. ’ 
Death’s terror is the mountain Faith removes ; 
That mountain barrier between man and peace. 
?Tis Faith difarms defru@tion 3 and abfolves 


From ev’ry clam’rcus charge the guiliefs tomb. 


THE Cominencement of a new 
year ought always to be confidered 
as an important epocha in every man’s 
life, a kind momento to forewarn him 
of Eternity, and to point out the fleet- 
ing pinion cf Time.—Though the vi- 
ciflitudes of day and night mark the 
progrefs of this enemy, yet, from fre- 
quent occurrence, the change loies its 
effect; and we are feldom  ftreck 
with the idea that the mifpent hours 
of exiftence are beyond the power 
of repentance to recal.—But when 
time makes his annual revolution, 
recollection impreffes paft events upon 
the mind, and whether we retrace 
mercies, Or misfortunes, it naturally 
turns to that Being from whom they 
are derived.—On * fach occafions, we 
cannot avoid perceiving that there 
is an Omnipo.ent Power, who holds 
the liné- of our exiftence in his hand, 
and who meafures out to each their 


Youns. 


allotted portion, beyond which no 
human art can make it extend! — 
Many have been the friends, or, more 
properly, the acquaintance, whofe ate 
tenuated thread of life has broke 
afunder during the laft year ; and the 
moft healthy of us may be compelled 
to yield to Death’s dominion, before 
our planet has circled round half its 
annual {phere !—F uturity is concealed 
from us, becaufe the view would be 
overpowering, as it would either 
difpirit us with vifions of terror, or 
intoxicate us with thofe of fuccefs ; for 
the veil which is before our eyes is 
woven by the hand of mercy to pre- 
vent us from being arrogant, or fall- 
ing victims to diftrefs. 

There is a natural propenfity with- 
in us to ftore futurity with pleafing 
images, and to gild the per{pective 
views of life; but, alas! how often 
do we find the profpeét which imagi- 
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nation had illuminated, cbfcured by 
misfortunes unexpected, and calamicies 
unforefeen !—Friends, on whom we 
had fondly placed the firmeft reliance, 
abufe that ingenucus confidence which 
flowed from the heart; or others, 
from mere veriatility of difpotition, 
fubftitute izaizerence in the place of 
rezard.—From fome, we may be 
feparated by the hand wf mccefity; 
from others, by tyrani nic power, or 
caprice ; and Death may atlert his 
indif{putabd’e authority over them, and 
at once deftroy all our plans of felicity 
and peace.—To the heart that is 
pierced by his unerring arrows, there 
is ftill one fource open to afford it 
relief ; one enlivening hope can fill 
fill up the vacuum, and bluat the 
poignancy of unavailing grief.—To 
thee, oh Religion! we owe the high- 
eit improvement of our nature ; from 
thee we derive a folid enjoyment of 
life ; thou art our fupport when af- 
failed by misfortune, and the rock 
which enables us te withitand the al- 
lurements of vice! ‘Thou calme%t the 


pathons, exe’ ¢ the fe ltngs, and thy 
communications are imparted to the 


humble, as well asthe rich; for it is 
thou, which deitroyeft the barrier of 
dijiinfion, and places the peafant 
upon a level with the prince.—Thy 
fanctuary is ever © open to the afflifted, 
and inacceffible only to the smpious 
and impure, and through fz th in thy 
infpiring influence we are enabled to 
fupport the fevereit pain. 

When a devogt man furvéys this 
vaft univerfe, where the hand of 
Omnipotence is fo manifeftly difplay- 
ed, his grateful mind ‘not only ex- 
pands at the idea of creation, but 
looks forward to thofe fuperior de- 
lights which are in flore’; and in an- 
ticipation feems to erjoy a foretatte of 
thofe felicities, which have been pur- 
chafed for the penitent, through the 
eath of Chrift! 

* Be faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life,’ fays our 
Redeemer—words, which at once con- 
vey confolation, and infpire a reli- 
gious confidence in the mind: words 


which ought to be engraven on the 
tablet of our memories, and which 
afford the moft foothing balm to our 
hearts ! 

From what fource can the affli&t- 
ed derive confolation ? Wience can 
the oppreffed expect to find relief, 

ut from that Lamb who was wound- 
ed for our tranfgretfions, and who of- 
fered up his life as an atonement for 
our crimes? If, fays the fcepzic, reli- 
gion affords fuch cheering comfort, 
why thou'd any of its advantages be 
concealed ? Why are we left in a ftate 
of uncertainty, when fo many bene- 
fits would have ariien from its being 
fully revealed ? But had we known 
more, We thould have been rendered 
unfit. for our ftation; and had we 
known /e/;, we fhould have wanted a 
Rimulows to our Faith.—* For fup- 
pefe’ fays Dr. Blair, ‘ the veil to be 
withdrawn, which now conceals from 
our obfervation that future world 
which we are fo anxious to have re- 
vealed, the immediate effect of fuch- 
a difcovery would be to render us in- 
fenfiole to thofe pleafures which now 
afford us delight Were the cclettial 
glory expofed to our admiring view— 
did the asgelic harmony icuad in our 
enrapture ed ears—what earthly con- 
cerns could have the power of engag- 
ing Our attention, even for a fingle 
moment of our Jives ? — All the ftudies 
and purfuits, the arts and labours, 
which now employ the activity of 
mankind, would be abandoned in the 
contemplation of thole exquiite en- 
joyments, of which our minds be- 
cam impatient to partake.’ 

Such, or fomewnat fimilar, are the 
fentiinents of that amiable teacher of 
our Saviour’s doctrines, who is now 
gone to receive the reward of his be- 
lief; and who, fatisfied with that 
knowledge which the Scriptures re- 
vealed to him, placed his hopes of 
happinefs upon the bafis of Faits,— 
The defire of penetrating into the 
region of futurity, is a kind of in- 
ftinive impulfe of the mind; yet 
we are fuficiently infiructed in the 
myfterics of religion to know that 


a ee ee 


 ——— 
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happines will be the reward of virtue, 
and mifery the punifiment of vice. 
In relying upon the mercies of an 
ail-gracious Redeemer, and in be- 
lieving we are to be faved through 
the facrifice of his blood, we are not 
to fuppofe that faith, alone, can pre- 
ferve us, without the conftant practice 
of good works.——If we expect to be 
faved through the mediation of our 
Saviour, we mutt imitate his example, 
and obferve his Jaws; we mui feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, relieve 
the fatherlefs, and vifit the fick: then 
may we expect to enjoy the triumph 
of righteoufnefs, and to bece“ne par- 
ticipators in the joys of the redeemed. 
Befide the felicity which will arife 
from ‘ joining that innumerable com- 
pany of angels, who daily ftand be- 
fore the Almighty’s throne, we are 
taught to believe we fhall have the in- 
expreflible happinefs of renewing thofe 
connexions which the hand of death 
had diffolved.’——How does this prof- 
pect animate our feelings ; how {weetly 
does it footh the forrows of our heart ; 
and fo powerful is the effect it pro- 
duces upon oar nature, that it can 
even irradiate the confines of the 
tomb! Of all the forrows incident to 
humanity, none is fo afflitiive as that 


which death is able to produce, who 
fevers the tendereft bonds of friend- 
fhip, and divides the firmeft ties of 
love! Time, though the foother of 
general forrows, is unable to heal the 
wound which the tyrant infliéts upon 
the heart; for memory, too faithful 
to the recollection of pait enjoyments, 
is continually making it bleed afreth ; 
and was it not for the profpe& of be- 
ing reunited in the realms of immorta- 
lity, we fhould be incapable of {uf- 
taining the oppreflive ftroke. 

At that awful momcat, which is to 
clofé our earthly profpe&s, and re- 
prefent either happinels or mifery to 
our fight, how muft the trembling 
heart palpitate with apprehenfion, if 
devoid of that confolation which is 
adminifiered by Faith !—~ But to thofe 
who have lived a life of virtue, and 
who have firmly relied upon the in- 
terceffion of Chrift, even the vatley of 
Death: will have a verdant appear-' 
ance, and from the gloomy mantions 
of the tomb the moft entivening prof- 
peéts will arife: then may we fay, in 
the words of the apoitle, ‘I have 
fought a good fight—1 have sept my 
Faith—henceforth there is laid up for 
mea crown of righteoufnets, which the , 
Lord fha!l give me a: that day.’ 


LOUISA: OR THE FOUNDLING. 


AT a romantic village in one of 
the moft picturefque parts of Derby- 
hire, lived a lady of the name of 
Blifington, whofe benevolence of heart 
and affability of demeanour, render- 
ed her an obje&t of univerfal efteem : 
fhe was beloved by her friends, vene- 
rated by her fervants, and almott be- 
held with an eye of adoration by the 
poor. 

Though Mrs. Bliffington was ge- 
nerally confdered as a favourite of 
fortune, at leaft as far as the term is 
applicable to the pofleffion of wealth ; 
yet the had deeply drark from the 
cup of affli¢iion, and as foon as Time’s 
lenient hand had healed one heart- 
rendering forrow, her wourds were 


defined to bled again; and fhe might 


have faid, in the affeting words of 
the poet: 


a 
Infatiate archer ! could not oxe fu ffice ? 
Thy thafts flew thricemand thrice my 
peace was flain ! 


Few women were fo completely 
formed for the enjoyments of domeftic 
happinefs, and few have tafted it in 
fo refined a degree ; but Death, who 
neither fpares the fortunate or the 
virtuous, divided thofe hearts which a 
fimilarity of tafte had entwined. _ 
Dreadful as was the ftroke, religion 
enabled her to fuflain it; for the felt 
that the duties of a mother were little 
inferior to thofe of wife; and the 
blcoming Edward, and the beauteous 
Louifa, not only folaced her affliction, 
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but infpired a love of life. ~Tranfient 


was the folace, fhort the felicity, which. 


this affectionate parent was deftined to 
feel from’ that fource; for, in eighteen 
months after the death of colonel Blifi- 
ington, fhe had the mifery of follow- 
ing his image to the grave !—This 
calamity was rendered doubly afffic- 
tive, from her net having received 
the flighteft intimation of. the blow, 
for the was leaning upon the arm of 
this amiable object of his tendernefs 
when he complained of a fudden gid- 
dineis, and expired at her feet !—On 
the gentle brealt of Louifa fhe could 
ftill :epofe her forrows, and from her 
filial attentions {till derive relief; but, 
alas! too foon fhe had the mifery of 
perceiving one this opening bloffom 
began to fade ! A form too delicate 
to brave the sind of Boreas, was un- 
ble to withftand the attack of a vio- 
hese cold ; it fettled upon her lungs, 
-~ a rapid confumption in her fif- 
eeyth year put a period to her life! 

‘Xi melancholy end of Mrs. Bliff- 
ington’s-ecioyment, this final clofe co 
thole teuder felicities which an at- 
tached parent feels, for fome time 


produc: -d fo violent an effeé&t upon her 
conititution, that her friends began to 


.Gefpair of her life. —That hand, how- 
ever, which had wounded, at length 
foothed her affliftions, and fhe {ub- 
mitted with refignation to the divine 
decree ; endeavoured to occupy her 
mind by the moft active benevo' ence, 
and in promoting the happinefs of 
thofe around her, fubdued the poign- 
ancy of grief, 

About two years after the extinc- 
tion of this amiable woman’s prof- 
pects of felicity, as fhe was one even- 
ing enjoying the fociety of a felect 
party of her friends, the interrupted 
the converlation by exclaiming, ‘Do 
you not hear the voice of « child ?? 
‘A total filence fucceeded the queftion, 
which was not inte: ‘rupted by the 
flighteft found ; when after each coun- 
tenance had for fome moments por- 
trayed the image of attention, it was 
converted into aftonithment by a 
piaintive feeble cry. —TVhe miftrefs of 

1 


the manfion rufhed out of the draw- 
ing-room, and unbarred:a door which 
opened upon the lawn, when the rays 
of the moon dire&led ber obfervation 
to a imall bafket from whence the 
voice appeared to proceed, 

With fenfations fuperior to thofe of 
curiofity, Mrs. Bliffington haftily ran 
forward, and fnatched up the prize, 
when, taking off the mantle which was 
flightly thrown over it, fhe beheld a 
lovely female child !—Various were 
the remarks made upon this extraor- 
dinary circumftance, and as various 
were the opinions of the party, re- 
fpeéting to whom the beauteous infant 
was likely to belong; ‘ I can fettle 
that point without further 4ifputation 
(faid Mrs. Biiflington) for the little 
angel, from being fourd upon my 
premifes, evidently belongs to me; 
and in the prefence of this company 
I declare my intention of becoming a 
mother to it, if the Almighty {pares 
my life, and at a future period, per- 
haps, it may fupply the place of my 
ever to be regretted child.’— Here 
the feelings of ‘the parent conquered 
thofe of the philanthrophift, and the 
burit into a violent flood of tears, 
when itraining the new fmiling infant 
to her bofom, ‘ Thus my Louifa look- 
ed (laid fhe) when I firit prefied her 
to my heart !’ 

Though all Mrs. Bliffington’s 
friends were anxious to difcover by 
what method the child had been con- 
veycd into her grounds, and gave 
themfelves no flight degree of trouble 
to inveftigate the affair, yet conjec- 
ture itfeif could not reft upon an in- 
dividual, fo completely impenetrable 
were the circumftances concealed.— 
The linen in which the babe was 
wrapped, was of too fine a texture to 
fuppofe that poverty had induced its 
parents to refign their natural claim, 
yet there was no mark upon any arti- 
cle that could lead to a deteétion, ei- 
ther of its birth, its connexions, or its 
name! 

Mrs. Blifington was rather pleafed, 
than mort: fied, that her friends were 
not able to form, evcn a conjecture 
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about the child, for from the moment 
of her difcovering it, the coniidered 
it as a gift from her Creator, fent for 
the purpofe of at once occupying, 
and amulfing her mind.—The beloved 
name of Louifa, was again called into 
exiltence, and ail ier infantine carefles 
feemed again to be renewed ; for the 
lively little objet of benevolent at- 
tachment, even in childhood, appear- 
ed capable of te‘tifying its gratitude 
and efteem. The domettics, on whole 
fidelity this amiable woman ‘placed 
the firmett reliance, were defired ne- 
ver to give the flighteft hint of the 
manner in which fhe became the ob- 
ject of their miirefs’ care ; and Louifa 
could not entertain the moft diftant 
fufpicion, that fhe had no natural claim 
to the attentions fhe received. — 

‘The fame lovelinefs of countenance, 
the fame delicacy of fezling, which 
had been fo ftrikingly confpicuous in 
Mrs. Bliflington’s child, doubly en- 
deared the litile foundling to her, and 
this was increafed by tracing a re- 
femblance in their mind.—Sixteen 
years elapfed without a fingle circum- 
ftance tran{piring that could lead to the 
difcovery of Louifa’s natural friends, 
when one evening, as the parent who 
had fo kindly adopted her, was walk- 
ing to a neighbouring village, her 
attention was attra€ted by the found 
of groans, which proceeded ‘from a 
dry ditch.—-With a heart ever alive 
to compaffion, Mrs. Bliiiington ftop- 
ped for a few moments to liften to 
the found, and evidently diftinguiih- 
ing the murmur of w retchednefs to be 
re peate cd, the quitted the pathway 
and haftened to the (pot. 

Sheltered from, obfervation by a 
mound of earth, lay a temale drefled in 
very decent attire, though the greater 
part of which was completely difco- 
loured by a crimfon current that fill 
flreamed from her head. —Mrs. Blifs- 
ington inftanidy deloeniied inio that 
Cavity, which the fervid rays of the 
fin had completely dried, and with. 
Out putting any interrogations to the 
unfortunate objet of her folicitude, 


took out her handkerchief and bourd 
up her head, when a hufbandman at 
that moment fortunately pafling, the 
requefted him to run and defire her 
fervants to afift him in conveying the 
poor creature to her houle. 

Mrs. Bliffington’s withes were al- 
ways cOnfidered as commands in the 
neighbourhood, fo much was fhe ve- 
nerated, and fo highly was fhe be- 
loved ; the poor fellow, therefore, ab- 
folutely flew to obey her injunétions, 
and in lefs than twenty minutes re- 
turned. —The groans which had at- 
ratied this benevolent woman’s at- 
tention yielded to apparent ftupefac- 
tion as foon as fue had bound up the 
head, and in this fituation the unfor- 
tunate victim of brutality was convey 
ed to the manfion of hofpitality, and 
placed in a warm bed. 

A furgeon of eminence was imme- 
diately fent for, who, upon examining 
the wound, thought much was to be 
feared ; yet ftill he aflured his amiabie 
employer, that if fever could be pre- 
vented his patient would do weili.— 
Every kindnefs and attention was paid 
to the unfortunate, which her peculiar 
fituation required, and, at the end of 
ten days, the began to recover from 
that ftupefa&tion which had deftroy- 
ed.the power of recollection in her 
mind.—The firft words which gave 
her attendant an idea of the reitora- 
tion of her faculties, were, ‘Oh! I[ 
fhall never live to co juitice to thar 
child !—But upon being afked what 
child fhe meant, fhe relapfed into a 
flate of infenfibility, and remained in 
that fituation for a confiderable time. 
Again reafon would reitore the power 
of recoliection, and fhe would call 
upon the uame of Raymond, and tell 
him fhe could not have courage to 
deltroy the child.—Again, fhe would 
defire him to take the purie from 
her—then exclaim, oh, my dear 
lady! I will yet do juftice to your 
memory if the infant fhouid now be 
alive !— 

_the incoherency of the expreficn 

ere peculiarly interefting to Mrs. 
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Blifington, who could not help faney- 
ing they might have fome relation to 
the object of her care, and the gave 
orders tothe rurfe immediately to 
iummon her, whenever the podr wo- 
man feemed inclined to fpeak.—At 
the termination of three weeks after 
the accident had happened. fhe one 
morning entered that lady’s apart- 
ment at a very early hour, to inform 
her that the patient had flept fix hours 
without_waking, and that her recol- 
Ieflion was pertectly reftercd ; that the 
had enquired ‘where the was? And 
to whol: benevolence fhe was indebted 
for fo much kindnefs?? And upon 
hearing that the owed her life to Mrs. 
Biifington, bur into tears; then 
eagerly afked the nurfe whether fhe 
could inform her, if a child who 
fome years ago had been committed 
to her protection, flill enjoyed that 
blefling, and was ftill alive ? The mo- 
ment the was told that Louifa was in 
exiflence, and the deareft obje&t of 
her benefa&treffes care, fhe raifed her 
eyes to heaven and with the utmoit 
fervour of devotion, bieffed the Al- 
mighty for the prefervation of her 
life; then implored the nurfe to call 
Mrs. Blifington, to whom fhe was 
anxious to difclofe a fecret that had 
long burdened her mind. 

Mis. Bhiffiington haftily flipped on 
her drefling gown, anxious to hear the 
interefling tale, when the penitent 
exclaimed in a voice of apprehenfion, 
«1 fear, madam, what I am going to 
communicate will call forth your hate, 
but you know not, the arts that were 
made ufe of to perfuade me to injure 

dear young lady, whom the Al- 


e 


the 
mighty by fome fecret impulie in- 
duced ine to committo your care V— 

Alarmed at the agitation, which 
fhe feemed to experience at the idea 
of difclofng ths mytterious affair, 
Mrs. Bliflington faid every thing that 
was likely to convince her of her 
readinefs to forgive the fault the fo 
fincerely deplored ; and intreated her 
rot to lofe a moment in communi- 
Catius every circumftance refpecting 
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her beloved adopted child.—When 
reanimated by this affurance, fhe be- 
gan the deceptive’ narrative in the 
tollowing words.— 

itis fo many years, madam, fince 
I quitted Derbyfhire, that it is im- 
poflible for you even to recolle? my 
name, but my father, who was a {mall 
farmer, dying at that period, his 
fifter; who lived in the capacity of 
houfekeeper to lady Raymond, ‘re- 
commended me fo fill the place of 
lady’s maid; and I thought mytelf 
happy in fulfilling the orders of a 
miftrefs, who never enforced obedi- 
ence but with an angelic fmile. 

[ was at that time, madam, hoth 
young and inexperienced, and unfor- 
tunately naturally inclined to be vain ; 
for fo high was the opinion | enter- 
tained of my attraétions, that I al- 
ways fancied they would be the means 
of my marrying fome mam of great 
eftate.— About two months afier my 
refidence in fir Charles Raymond’s 
family, his only brother returned from 
abroad, and I foon had the fatisfac- 
tion of finding that my beauty had 
made a ftrong impreflion upon his 
heart.—My aunt, who really feemed 
to feel a mother’s tendernefs for me, 
foon perceived to what height my va- 
nity afpired, and not only pointed out 
the folly of fuch prefumption, but gave 
me a variety of inftances of youag 
women who owed their ruin to their 
charms.—She likewife painted the 
charaéter of Mr. Raymond in the 
darkeft colours, faid he was defign- 
ing, unprincipled, and a man cf in- 
trigue; told me fhe had watched his 
Gifpofition fromva ftate of childhood, 
and that even 2s a boy, he was an 
adept in every kind of deceit. 

Thefe cautionary affertions } at 
buted to envy, for I believed my 
aunt could not bear the thought of 
my being raiféd above herfelf, and fo 
completely was 1 duped by the pro- 
mifes Raymond made me, that in 
idea I was already bis wife.—Our at- 
tachment was carried on with the ut- 
mol fecrecy, and no one had the 
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fiichteft fufpicion of it but my aunt ; 
yet he told me he could not marry, 
while dependant upon his brother, 
but in lefs than two years he fhould 
have a company in the guards,— 
That I might not difgrace the ftation 
to which Raymond’s partiality was to 
raife me, every hour was devoted to 
the improvement of my mind; and 
he ufed to furnifh me with fach books 
as were once. entertaining, and calcu- 
lated to deftroy the virtuous princi- 
ples 1 had imbibed.—Pride and va- 
nity, however, for a length of time 
fuitained me, againft the undermining 
artifice, with which they were affail- 
ed, but they could not withftand the 
wretchednefs he appeared to faffer, 
from my never having given him any 
pofitive proof of my regard.— 

For feveral months we carried on 
a criminal intercourfe, but at length 
I began to fear it could no longer be 
concealed, when Raymond fo artfully 
copied the hand of my fifter, that it 
was impofible for the niceft oblerver 
to have difcovered the cheat. The 
purport of the letter was to requeft I 
would immediately go to her, for the 
purpole of undertaking the manage- 
ment of her houfe, as her own itate of 
health abfelutely prevented her from 
paying the Jeait attention to domettic 
conceru.—As fhe had never enjoyed a 
good conftitution, and the diftance 
which divided us prevented my aunt 
from enquiring into the truth, our 
plan fueceeded, and my amiable mif- 
trefs immediately gave me leave to 
depart, ——-Though I withed to quit 
lady Raymond, yet nothing was more 
foreign to my intentions than going 
to my friends, for my lover had pre- 
pared a lodging for me, about three 


“ miles diftant from his brother’s feat. 


I was at that timé near fix months 
advanced in pregnancy, and the ami- 
abic lady Raymond was thought to 
be about the fame time, a circum- 
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ftance which delighted her fondly at- 
tached hufband, as they had been 
married near four years before there’ 
was a profpect of her having a 
child. 

What proved a fource of fuch feli- 
city to fir Charles, was a great mor- 
tification to his brother, as the whtle 
of the eftate was entailed; and would 
equally devolve to the iflue, whether 
it proved female or male.—About fix 
weeks before the interefting period, 
when lady Raymond expected to be 
confined, fir Charles was taken ill of 
a fever, woich from the firft fymp- 
toms, the phyticians thought likely 
to endanger his life.—His artful bro- 
ther icarcely left the room a mo- 
ment, fo anxious was he to wear the 
appearance of fraternal regard, and 
the unfufpicious fir Charles impofed 
upon by this appearance of affection, 
made him and lady Raymond, fole 
guardians to his child.—Never fhall 
I forget the joy with which he flew 
into my apartment, and hailed me 
by the title of lady Raymond, after 
his brother’s death; and never fhall 
I forget the thock, which my feel- 
ings fuffered at hearing him hope 
that the torture of his filer’s fufferings 
would produce the fame effect. 

From the time that lady Raymond 
loft the fowdeft and mott fuchful of 
hufbands, every faculty {eemed to have 
been abforbed in the pafion of grief, 
and fhe fearcely ever fpoke until the 
fatal moment, when her lovely little 
infant began to ttruggle for its birth. 
Two days previous to her ladythip’s 
betraying fymptoms of her approach- 
ing labour, I was brought to bed of 
a flill-born child, and the fame gen- 
tleman delivered me, was to attend 
her ladyship, thouzh he was a man 
to whom I had always an iavincivle 
diflike. 


[To be continued, ] 
Bz 
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Interefling Extracts from Mrs. Gururiz’s Tour through the 


Tauripa, or Crimea, the ancient Kingdom of Bofpherus. 


Letters to her Hufband. 


JOLY WHIEL OF WHIRLING FANA~- 
TICS. ANECDOTE OF A GREEK 
Lapy. 

Our firft vifit this morning was to 
the Tartar mofque (called Metcher, 
in the language of the couatry), which 
has nothing about it remarkable, ei- 
ther for fize or beauty; but what 
amply repaid our difi cep was 
a fort of holy wheel, compofed of 
whirling fanatics, who kept flying 
rpund in a circle, more like the vota- 
ries of Bacchus than of Mahomet, 
who certainly forbade the juice of the 
grape, but forgot to interdict that of 
the poppy the moft deftruétive and 
jatoxicating of the nwo; and I believe 
it was under the ulheenes of this tart 
juice, that tnis Tartar group were 
moving at fuch a rate. Mahomet 
likewife forgot to forbid ardent {pirits ; 
fo that Turks, Tartars, &c. make no 
feruyle of drinking brandy, as that is 
not wine they fay. 
ged dervife turned on his cen- 
atop, in the middle of this 
muttering all the while, 
jn concert with the. holy circum- 
ference, the following wife maxim 
from the Koran: This life is preca- 
ticus ; but itis kere (pointing to the 
wrth) that we moft take up our a- 
ode :—-a truth which certainly me- 
a Icfs mdiculous mode of an- 
noun ing it. 

‘The centre of this curious circle is 
always the place of honour, and even 
of danger, as the reverend father who 
Cccupied it in right of his years and 
wifgom, keeps fin ning round til] he 
turns his brain at if he be not 
fo happy as to expire on the fpot, as 
is fometimmes the cafe, when he be- 
comes a maftys and faint of the Ma- 
hometan church, and the envy of 
his farviving Rronger headed compa- 
After giving this inflance of 
Tartar weaknets and fo! ly, it is but 
jalt to give’ another that does much 
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honour to their humanity and feel- 
ings, although 1 fufpeé&t Mahomet 
to have been equally at the bottom 
of both. A beautitul Greek lady, 
originally from Sanaa al-~ 
though now the countefs W———, 
wife of a Ruffian general, being late- 
ly at Upatoria, on a tour like ours 
through the Taurida, fo charmed the 
honeft Tartars with the graces of her 
perfon, and converfation in the Turk- 
ith language, that they, ignorant of 
her rank and quality, conceived an 
idea of her being a fair daughter of 
Mahomet, held in Chriitian bondage 
by the i:ght of war, and {fecretly 
opened a fubfer: ption among them- 
felves to purchaie her liberty ; nay, 
they actually offered a large fum to 
the Ruffian commandant of the place 
for her ranfom. I am affured that 
one Tartar gentleman fubicribed 10c0 
ducats, for nis own fhare, to open 
ence more the door of paradife to his 
lovely hourie, poflibly by way of re- 
commending himfelf to her favour, 
at an after pericd, in the regions 
above; and I am realy not much 
furpriied that fhe was taken for a ce- 
lettial being, fhe has fo little earthly 
about her. 


HISTORY OF CHAGIN GIRREY, 
LAST CHAN OF THE CRIMEA. 
thagin Girrey, the laft chan or 

fovereign of Crim Tartary, having, 

while a youth, accompanied an em- 
bafly from the reigning chan to the 
court of Catherine 11, was engaged 
by that politic princefs to remain in 
Peterfburg as captain of her guards ; 
happy, no doubt, to have one of the 
imperial Ottoman family in her fer- 
vice, who might be ufeful on fome 
fu a occafion, An opportunity was 
not long wanting of making him emi- 
nile ufeful to Roffia; as after the 

Turkith war, fo ably conducted by 

the field marfhal Romanzo#, and 
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ended by the peace of Kainardgi in 
1774, Crim Tartary was fubdued by 
the emprefs’s arms, and its independ- 
ence ftipulated in the treaty as one of 
the principal articles of peace agreed 
to by the grand fultan; which ena- 
bled Catharine to have her captain 
of the guards elected chan of the pe- 
ninfula; the right of choofing a fo- 
vereign being left, of courfe, to the 
Tartars by the Ottoman court. 

_ This ftation he filled with dignity, 
til prince Potemkin had the addrefs 
to engage him, in 1783, to cede his 
fovercignty to the imperial crown of 
Ruflia, and retire into Woronetz on 
a yearly penfion of 100,000 roubles ; 
at which city, and at Kalouga, he 
refided for about two years, till, grown 
tired of a retreat among men differing 
from himfelf in religion, cuftoms, and 
manners, he petitioned Catharine for 
permiffion to vifit his relations at Con- 
itantinople. 

_ The emprefs granted his requeft; 
and the chan was received like a fo- 
vereign, and a defcendant of Maho- 
met, by the bafhaw of Cotchim, who 
came out with a great retinue to meet 


nim; and after kifling the fkirt of 
his robe, prefented a letter from his 
relation the grand fultan, inviting 
him in the kindeft language to his 
capital, and affuring him that he was 


always ready to receive 
the unfortunate. 

On this flattering invitation, Cha- 
gin Girrey proceeded to Conftanti- 
nople, where he was at firft well re- 
ceived, but foon after ordered to re- 
tire to the ifland of Rhodes, which he 
was fo well convinced was a {pecies 
of exile, the forerunner of death, that 
he fought the protection of the French 
conful, who, it is faid, had aétually 
prepared a fmall veffel to favour his 
efcape; but, the wind being contra- 
ry, the fatal bafhaw arrived, and, by 
the information of one of the unhap- 
py chan’s fuite, whom he put to the 
torture, difcovered his matter hid un- 
der the conful’s floor. 

Tae bafhaw chid the devoted prince 
for ying from one fent by the fultan 


and fuccour 
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to wait upon him, and do him honours 
but a difh of coffee, prefented him 
foon after, put a period to a life full 
of misfortunes; and his head was 
fent to his kind relation, in the ufual 
ftyle of Turkith barbarity and def- 
potifm, 

The gentleman to whom I owe the 
above relation, fo little known to 
Europe, lived in great intimacy with 
Chagin Girrey all the time that he 
dwelt in Woronetz, and occafionally 
vifited him in Kalouga. He likewife 
favoured me with the following cu- 
rious anecdotes of his manner of liv- 
ing in the firft mentioned city, where 
he had an opportunity of feeing him 
almoft every day. 

The chan, he faid, was a man of 
good figure, with a moft piercing eye, 
and poffeffed an excellent underftand- 
ing, not a little cultivated, confider- 
ing his country. His countenance 
was remarkably pale; with ftrong 
marks of inward grief preying on his 
mind; a fufpicion confirmed by his 
drefs, which was always black, after 
he abdicated ; and he conftantly wore 
a black-filk handkerchief on his head, 
which was carried up each fide of his 
face from under his chin, and tied 
above h's turban. His laundrefs like- 
wile difcovered, by the little circles 
which it left on his fhirts, that he al- 
ways wore a coat of mail under his 
clothes, probably to ward off a fudden 
blow from any fanatic Mahometan, as 
he had near two hundred about his 
perfon even in his retirement, who 
conftituted his little court. However, | 
in fpite of this precaution againta 
hidden enemy, he was a man of great 
courage in the field, and upon ail oc- 
cafions of danger; a fingular proof of 
which he or-e gave, when obliged to 
take fhelter among the Ruffian troops, 
from an infurreétion of his fubjects 
during his fhort reign, infligated by 
the Turkifh party. The inforgents 
having advanced againft his defend- 
ers, to the amount of 30,c00 men, the 
chan ftole away in the night from the 
{mall Rufhan army (if pofible, to 
prevent the effufion of blood next 
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day), and rode direCtly into the mid 
of his revolted fubje&ts, alone and un- 
armed, demanding the caufe of their 
difcontent, and of what they had to 
accufe him. This bold meafure fo 
completely furprifed and difcompofed 
the hoftile army, that the foldiers 
declared they had no perfonal enmity 
to their chan, but had been led there 
by ceriain murfas, or chiefs, without 
we!l kaowing why. On this, Chagin 
Girrey ordered the marfas to be 
brought before him to declare their 
gricvances ; but they, being as much 
confounded as their men, could al- 
ledge nothing in the flighteft degree 
fatistactory : whereupon he command- 
ed the {foldiers to hang them up as 
traitors; which they initantly did. 
He then quickly rode back alone to 
the Ruflian quarters, which had been 
in much alarm on finding him gone. 
Nothing could be more fimple than 
his way ot life, as he never had more 
than one d fh at his table, which was 
conftantly boiled rice and mutton in 
the Tartar ftyle, with water for his 
drink: after which, he took one 


fmall dith’ of coffee, and feldom ever 


fmoked but when alone. His cham- 
ber of ftate was covered with blue 
cloth, withont any other furniture than 
a low Turkifh fopha, on which he fat; 
and at night a high filver candlettick 
ftood in “the middle of the room on 
the floer, with one wax candle in it. 
He commonly wore gloves, as he 
had a cuftom of throwing a fix pound 
cannon ball from one hand to another, 
while he fat converiing with thoie 
about him, 

His principal amufement he derived 
from his hawks and horfes; of which 
he brought a number with him from 
the Crimea: but as he could not 
enjoy the fport fo wel: in the cit y> 
where be at firftlived, the archbifhop 
of Woronetz gave up to him his coun- 
try houle, a civiinty” which he nobly 
rewarded, by prefenting him with a 
Jarge rich crofs, fet wiih diamonds, 
fuch as the Rudian archbithops wear 
on their breaits fufpended from the 
neck with a blue ribbon. The chan 
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erc&ted feveral {mall Chinefe buildings 
in the gardens, where he gave the 
neighbouring gentry little entertain- 
ments, and was fo very generous that 
few vilited him without receiving fome 
prefent. 

The gentleman, who related thefe 
anecdotes, fhewed me a gold enamel- 
led inuff-box, and a gold watch, which 
Chagin bade him wear for his fake, 
that every time he took fnuff, or 
marked the hour, he might think of 
hin. 

He once fent 2 diamond ring, of 
20,000 roubles value, toa much re- 
{pected minilter at Peterfburg; but 
the court prevented its delivery, and 
bade the meffenger tell his matter, 
that a prefent to a Ruffian minifter 
was improper, although the chan had 
accompanied the gift with a hand. 
fome little note, wherein he told his 
excellency, that it was the oriental 
cuftom to present marks of efteem to 
thofe whom we love. Qn receiving 
back this ring, with the reprimand, 
he only replied, that the Ruffians 
did not hold thofe ‘opinions while, he 
had minifters. Catharine fent him 
the riband of St. Andrew, with 2 
diamond crefcent, inftead of the crofs 
and faint hangirg to it as ufual; on 
which he remarked, thac if the ufual 
infignia had been appended to it,” his 
religion would have forbidden him to 
wear it, and without them it was only 
a piece of riband with trinkets, which 
he deciined accepting. 

JEWS CITADEL. 

At a little diltance from Batche- 
ferai, on a high mountain, or rather 
rock, ftands an old fort called Tchi- 
fort Kaichi, or the Jews Citadel, fo 
named as having been from time im- 
memorial inhabited by about 200 fa- 
milies of Jews, a people who, as we 
know, were very numerous in the 
Taurida as far back as the ninth 
century, and in all probability much 
earlier. 

This fortified town feems to have 
been the Phoulli of the ancients, and 
in the middle ages, is called Kyrk by 
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the noble Arabian geographer, Abul- 
feda, prince of Hama, in Syria. 
Here, to the furprife of thofe ac- 
quainted with the Polifh or northern 
Jews, the children of Hirael are found 
with an air of cleanlinefs and profpe- 
rity feldom feen among the former; 
nav, even the {lreets of their - little 
city is clean and neat; but whether 
by the induftry of the inhabitants, or 
the water of heaven, I will not take 
upon me to determine, as their high 
rock may break the clouds, and wath 
their ftreets, without the aid of the 
Hebrews. 

I could almoft perfuade myflelf that 
JT have found on this ‘Tauric moun- 
tain, fo long fhut out from European 
curiofity by Turkith policy, one of 
the loft tribes; and I beg that you 
will not make yourfelf too merry. at 
the expence of my difcovery, till you 
have heard my reafons for thinking 
it fo. 

Firft, then, this tribe is here called 
Kavery Jafdi, or Black Jews, to 
ciftinguifh them fromethe reit of their 
brethren, fo numerous in Poland, 


and all the neighbouring countries, 
Turkey, &c. by whom they are moft 
devoutly hated. 

Secondly, they differ from the 
others in taking the ‘Tora, inflead of 


the Talmund, for their religious 
guide, in keeping different faits, and 
even in the cut of their hair: for, 
_ while the others referve a circle, 

which they comb down on their fore- 
heads, the Black Jews fhaves the 
whole head: in fhort, they fcem to 
me to merit the attention of fome of 
your rabbis in England, where you 
mutt have Ifraclites of great learning, 
fince even Dr. Priefticy found an able 
combatant there. 

Can this be a detachment of the 
ancient colony, fettled for fo many 
ages in the neighbouring courtry of 
Georgia, who, their rabbis fay, were 
carried from ferufalem to Media by 
the Muful Padithah, or king of Ni- 
niveh, and who are, I believe, the 
only tribe at prefent in the flate of 
hufbandmen and cultivators? a curi- 
ous fa& which we learn from the me- 
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moir publithed with Mr. Ellis’ map of 
Caucafus. As conjeétures, when ac- 
knowledged as fuch, are admitted in 
much mere ferious works than female 
tours, I fhall hazard one more :—Can 
this infulated tribe of Black Jews be 
a remnant of an ancient people called 
Melanchlocni, mentioned by all the 
claffic authors as dwelling on the Palus 
Meotis, or fea of Afoif, though now 
loft, and who were diflinguifhed from 
all the other nations of thefe countries 
by wearing a black garb, even in the 
time of Herodotus, as uncommon new 
as then in this part of the world? 

On entering the Jews citadel, we 
were received at the gate by the el- 
ders, and by them conduied through 
it with great attention, although no 
fair Suianna was of the company, 
Their fynagogue is, of courfe, an ob- 
je&t of curiofity to flrangers. We 
found it a fmall, but fnug hall, re- 
markably neat and clean, without any 
fpecies of ornament, except what they 
regard as the greateft of all, viz. the 
holy tabernacle, containing their -fa- 
cred writings in Hebrew, on an an- 
tique roll of parchment, according to 
the Moiaic law, which did not permit 
the ufe of the Egyptian papyrus for 
that facred purpofe, although in uni- 
verfal ufe for every other manuicript 
in the halcyon-days of Jerufalem and 
the chofen fons of Ifrael. ‘This va- 
luable rela&t was fhown us by a vene- 
rable rabbi, who rolled up his preci- 
ous charge in a myftic manner, the 
moment we had glanced our eycs 
over it, and in a folemn ittep conduct- 
ed us back by the way we entered: 
or, in plain Englifh, thowed us the 
door with equal gravity and civility. 

It maft appear to you a very fin- 
gular initance of Tartar liberality and 
homanity, as it indeed did to us at 
fi ft fight, that they have left the Jews 
for ages in poifeion of a fortified 
city in the heart of their country: 
however, on examining more atter- 
tively the fituation of the rock upon 
which they live, I perceived that 
the children of Ifrael owed this privi- 
lege to their known indutiry: for 
their citadel, although furrounded by 
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an old wall and turrets, is placed on 
a high rock, without a drop of water, 
except what they can obtain from the 
fky in rainy weather, of bring up 
from the plain, on afles, during a 
great part of the year: fo that there 
is little wonder if fo indolent a people 
as the Tartars fhould leave to a tribe, 
famous for induftry (and who probably 
are ufeful to them in fome way) a 
place of ro military confequence, as 
the inhabitants are obliged to come 
down for every pitcher of water that 
they want, during the long dry feafon 
of a fine climate. 

it is, however, very probable that 
in ancient times, when the vanquith- 
ed inhabitants of the vallies were ob- 
liged to take refuge in the mountains, 
and build fuch itrong holds, there 
was then fome contrivance, as at Ba- 
Jaklara, to retain a ftock of rain-wa- 
ter for the ufe of the garrifon, now 
fallen to decay fince the Turkifh con- 
queit, when the mountain principali- 
ties were reduced, and the whole 
peniniula brought to acknowledge one 
matter. 


CURIOUS CHAPEL. 

A Litre rough path conduéted 
us from the bottom of the mountain 
to the foot of a flight of fleps, hewn 
out of the rock, which leads up tothe 
monaftery, and which we mounted 
beneath the rays of a burning fun. 

Firft, we came to a Ey litile 
wooden cells, ftuck in a manner to 
the rocks, and fufpended in a fright- 
ful ftyle above the valley, probably 
intended to try the courage, and re- 
duce the bodies, of pampered finners, 
before entering the cool recefles of 
the excavated rock; and their was 
furely little danger of their carrying 
in much of their worldly plumpneis 
with them, if they paffed a fummer 
in thefe fweet boxes by way of ordeal, 
and did not break their necks during 
the noviciate ; an efcape, however, 
which, in my opinion, would be no 
flight ma:k of their being in the 
number of the elect, and dettined for 
the ferv.ce of the virgin. One foli- 
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tary monk now occupies them alone, 
who is certainly arrived at a ftate of 
body that might almoft gain him ad- 
miffion into a rabbit-hole. 

A little further up we met with two 
cells cut in the rock (probably ihe 
fecond ftage of probation) furnithed 
with fome rude utenfils; and, in 
mounting ftill higher, we came to a 
little veitibule, that opens into the 
chapel, fituate in the very heart of 
the living rock, and only lighted by 
the feeble rays which pafs through 
this anti-chamber, the lefs wanted, 
however, as wax tapers are burning 
day and night in honour of the faint, 
and add much, in my opinion, to the 
religious awe infpired by the fanétuary. 

This chapel offers very little cu- 
riofitv, independent of its fituation 
and conftruction, except a rude'figure 
of the virgin, and fome old coins 
hung about it, the offerings of her 
pious votaries; but what attracted 
much of our attention was, a fmall 

radle hung on the wall, whofe hil- 

tory makes it interefting. It is the 
gtateful offering of a good woman, 
who, having been Jong condemnacd 
to barrennefs, came to obtain the vir- 
gin’s interceflion in her favour, and 
remained a few days in the facred 
place, to have the advantage of the 
prayers of the holy fathers ; when lo, 
at the end of nine months (wonderful 
as it may appear) the picus Chriftian 
was delivered of .a fine rofy boy, and 
on her recovery, came to offer the 
little cradle as a mark of her gratitude 
and fatisfagtion ; and it is accordingly 
preferved with much care, as an en- 
couragement to other flerile females 
to apply to the virgin in the fame 
manner. 

The numbers, however, of thefe 
charitable fathers are fadly reduced in 
thefe ungodly times, as now only two 
remain out of feventy-two, the ancient 
complement ; infomuch that the lower 
cells, to the fcandal of religion, ferve 
at the prefent moment to lodge the 
neighbouring flocks, inftead of their 
own, as formerly. 
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The History of KNowtepce, Literature, and Taste, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of KingCuarresll. Part V *. 


[ From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1801. } 


THE anecdotes of a civil war are 
the hiltory of deftruction: in all ages 
the mob have vented their hatred to 
tyrants on the pomp of tyranny; the 
magnificence which the people once 
have envied, they love to demolih ; 
and, mittaking confequences for caules, 
the firft objects of their fury are the 
palaces of their mafters: if religion 
is thrown into the difpute, the moit 
innocent atts are catalogued with fins. 
This was the cafe in the contelts be- 
tween Charles the firit and his par- 
liament; as he had blended love of 
the fine arts with a luft of power, 
fcrupulofity and ignorance were adopt- 
ed into the creed which compriled the 
liberties of the fubjec&t. By the 
prefbyterians, painting was contidered 
idolatry ; monuments were deemed 
pride; and an ornamented cathedral: 
fuppofed to be alike prohibited by 
Magna Charta and the Bible. The 
reftoration of royalty brought back 
the arts—but not tafte. Charles the 
fecond had a turn to mechanics— 
none to the politer fciences: he had 
learnt drawing in his youth ; and there 
is a view of Jerfey, defigned by him, 
yet preferyed in the imperial library 
at Venice. But he was‘too indolent 
even to amufe himfelf: he introduced 
the fafhions of the court of France 
without its elegance; he had feen 
Louis xiv countenance Corneille, 
Boileau, and Moliere, who, forming 
themfelves on the models of the anci- 
ents, arrived at latting excellence. 
Charles found as much genius at 
home ; but liceytioufnefs was the ftyle 
he patronifed; and the fame indeli- 
cacy which charatterifed his poets may 
be traced in the painters of his time. 
The prefbyterians, among whom were 
many eminent Chriftians, fell into the 
contrary extreme; and, witnefling 
Only the proftitution of the arts, re- 


garded tate itf2lf as a branch of im- 
morality. It is lithe wonder, there- 
fore, that ihe age produced few works 
worthy of being tranfmitted to pot 
terity. Yet, in a hiftory of the arts, 
as in all other hitories, the times of 
confufion and barbarifm mutt have 
their place, to preferve the connexion, 
and afcertain the ebb and flow of ge- 
nius: nor is it unpleafing to trace 


through what clouds the age of Au- 


guftus broke forth. : 
The firft perfon who made any fir 
gure, and who was properly the reme 
nant of a better age, was Ifaac Ful- 
ler: there is no account of his family 
or himfelf, except that he ftudied 
many years in France under Perrier, 
who engraved the antique ftatues. 
Graham fays, that he wanted the fe- 
gular improvements of travel to cone 
fider the antiques; and underftood 
the anatomical part of painting per- 
haps as well as Michael Angelo, fol- 
lowing it fo clofe that he was very apt 
to make the mutcles too ftrong and 
prominent. But this writer was not 
aware that, the very fault of Fuller did 
not proceed from his not having feen 
the antiques, but from having feen 
them too partially; aod Fuller was~ 
only to be compared to Michael An- 
gelo, from a fimilitude of faults arif. 
ing from a fimilitude of ftudies. Each 
caught the robuift ftyle from ancient 
ftatuary, without attaining its graces, 
In his hiftoric compoiitions, Fuller is 
a wretched painter: his colouring is 
raw and unnatural; and not come 
penfated by difpofition or invetttion. 
In portraits, his pencil is bold, ftrong, 
and mafterly. Painiers who excel in 
the latter, and mifcarry in the former, 
want imagination. They fucceed only 
in what they fee. Graham fpeaks of 
Fuller as extravagant and burlefque in 
his manner: the former is more true 


* Sce vol. 1095 page _. for Part iv. 
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than the latter. Tn a piture of Ogleby, 
by him (in which he certainly has not 
debafed his fubje&t) he has reprefent- 
ed Ogleby as a moon-firuek bard, ra- 
ther than as a contemptible one. The 
compofition has more of Salvator than 
Brauwer. His own portrait in che 
gallery of Oxford is capricious ; but 
touched with great force and charac- 
ter. At Wadham-colfege is an altar- 
cloth, painted in a fingular manner, 
of confiderable merit ; it is juft bruth- 
ed over for lights and fhades, and the 
colours melted in with a hot iron. He 
was much employed to paint the great 
taverns in London, particularly the 
Mitre in Fenchurch-ftreet, where he 
adorned all the fides of a great room 
in pannels, as was then the fafhion : 
the figures were large as life. Sir 
Peter Lely, feeing a portrait of the 
king’s frame-maker, an old grey- 
headed man, finely painted by Fuller, 
lamented that fuch a genius fhould 
drown his talents in wine. Robert 
Streater, (who was appointed ferjeant- 
painter at the reftoration) excelled in 
peripeftive landfcape, arch'tecture, 


and ftill-life: he was born in Covent- 
“ean ftudied under De Mouler. 


nderfon, a good judge, and {peak- 
ing of landfcape, fays, ‘ Of our own 
nation, I know of none fuperior to 
Streater, who indeed is a complete 
mafter therein, as alfo in other arts 
of etching, graving, and perfpective : 
not a line but is true to the rules of 
art and fymmetry.’? He painted ceil- 
ings at Whitehall; Mofes and Aaron 
at St. Michael’s Cornhill; and all 
the fcenes at the old play houfe. He 
alfo excelled in painting hen-and- 
chickens, flowers, fruit-pieces ; which, 
without joining exuberant encomiums, 
at leatt difplays the univerfality of his 
talents. He died in 1661, {oon after 
having undergone an operation for 
the ftone. Charles the fecond had fo 
much kindnefs for him as to fend for 
a furgeon from Paris to perform it. 

Francis Vanzoon came early into 
England, aad, marrying Streater’s 
niece, fucceeded to much of his bufi- 


nefs. Vertue and Graham commend 
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the freedom of his pencil, but his 
fubje&ts were ill chofen; he painted 
fill life, oranges and lemons, plaie, 
damafk-curtains, cloths of gold, and 
that medley of familiar objects which 
ftrike the ignorant-vulgar, and which 
was then the tafte of the times. 

Sir Peter Lely was the moft capital 
painter of this reign ; and his works 
are admitted among the claffics of the 
arts. He was born in Wettphalia, 
where his father, a captain of foot, 
was in garrifon. He received his 
firftinftructions from one De Grebbes, 
and began with land{cape and hiftoric 
figures lefs than life; but coming to 
England in 1641, and fecing the 
works of Vandyck, he quitted his 
former flyle, and gave himfelf wholly 
to portraits, in emulation of that great 
man. His fuccefs was confiderable, 
though not equal to his ambition : he 
fell fhort of his model only in fimpli- 
city. If Vandyck’s portraits are often 
tame and fpiritlefs, at leaft they are 
natural: his laboured draperies flow 
with eafe, and not a fold but is placed 
with propriety. Lely fupplied the 
want of his tafte with clinguant : his 
nymphs trail fringes and embroidery 
through meadows and purling ftreams. 
Vandyck’s habits are thofe of the 
times ; Lely’s a fort of fantaftic night- 
gown, faftened with a fingle pin:— 
in faét, Lely was the ladies’ painter ; 
and, whether the age was improved in 
beauty or in flattery, certain it is that 
his women are much handfomer than 
thofe of Vandyck.—He caught the 
reigning charaéter, 


— ‘and ftole 
The flepy eye, which {poke the melting 
foul.” 


It would be endlefs to recapitulate the 
works of this mafter: he was cele- 
brated by the poets of the age, parti- 
cularly by Waller, Lovelace, and 
Charles Cotton. The beauties of 
Windfor are the court of Paphos. In 
the portraits of men he feldom. fuc- 
ceeded, if we except a fine head of 
the earl Sandwich; an. alderman 
Leneve in his habit; and a portrait 
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of Cowley in his youth, which hag 
an inimitable pattoral. fimplicity and 
beauty. He was knighted by Charles 
the fecond. He married a beautiful 
Englifh woman, always kept a hand- 
fome table, and his collection of pic- 
tures was magnificent. Lely was 
much mortified at the rifing merit of 
Kneller. Both had too little variety 
in their heads. Kneller was bolder 
and more carelefs ; Lely more deli- 
cate in finifhing. The latter fhowed 
by application and labour the height 
of excellence to which labour and ap- 
plication could arrive. Had Kneller 
painted lefs, and applied more, he 
would have been the greater matter. 
Sir Peter Lely died of an apoplexy, 
as he was drawing the duchefs of So- 
merfet, in the fixty-third year of his 
age, 1680. 

Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan, was 
a firft-rate painter on the fubjeéts upon 
which he was employed. Without 
much invention, and with lefs tafte, 
his exuberant pencil was ready at 
pouring out gods and « oddeffes, em- 
perors and triumphs, over thofe pub- 


lic farfaces on which the eye never 
refts long enough to criticife, and 
where the works of a capital mailer 
fhould never be placed, viz. ceilings 


and ftair-cafes. ‘The New Teftament, 
or the Roman hiftory, coft him no- 
thing but wl:ra marine. Charles the 
fecond, withing to revive the manu- 
facture of tapeftry at Mortlake, which 
had been interrupted by the civil war, 
fent for Verrio to England; but, 
changing his purpofe, configned over 
Windfor to his pencil. The firft pic- 
ture he drew for the king was his ma- 
jetty in a naval triumph, now in the 
public dining-room in the caftle. He 
executed moft of the ceilings there, 
one whole fide of St. George’s-hall, 
and the chapel. On the ceiling of 
the former he has pictured the ear! of 
Siiaftelbury, in the chara@ter of Fac- 
tion, difperfing libels; as in another 
place he revenged a private quarrel 
with the houfekeeper (Mrs. Marriot) 
by borrowing her ugly face for one of 
the furies, “Ihe king paid him gence 
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roufly ; gave him, befides, a place of 
matter-gardener, and a lodging at the 
end of the park (now Carleton-houfe.) 
He was expenfive, and kept a great 
table, and ojten prefled his majelty 
for money, with a freedom which 
Charles’ good-nature always indulged. 
Once, at Hampton-court, when he 
had but lately received 1oool, he 
found the king in fuch a circle that 
he could not approach; upon which 
he called out, ‘Sire! I defire the fa- 
vour of {peaking with your majefty.” 
—‘Verrio,’ faid the king, * what is 
your requeft ?’—* Money, fire; Iam 
fo fhort of cafh, that I am not able to 
pay my workmen; and your majelty 
and I have learnt by experience, that 
pedlars and painters cannot give long 
credjt.’? The king fmiled, obferving 
he had but lately ordered him 1000. 
Yes, fire, but that was foon paid a- 
way ; and I have no gold left.’—* At 
this rate,’ faid Charles, * you would 
{pend more than I do to maintain my 
family.’—* True,’ anfwered Verrio, 
‘ but does your majefty keep an open 
table, as I do?* On the acceffion of 
James 11, Verrio was again employed 
at Windfor, in Wolfey’s tomb-houfe, 
then deftined for a Romith chapel. 
He painted the king and feveral of 
the courtiers in the hofpital of Chrift- 
church. The revolution was by no 
means agreeable to his religion or 
principles : he quitted his place, and 
even refufed to work for king William. 
From that time he was employed by 
lord Exeter at Burleigh, where he 
painted feveral chambers,. which are 
efteemed among his beft works. He 
has placed his own portrait in the 
room where he reprefcnied the hif- 
tory of Mars and Venus; and, for 
the Bacchus beftriding a hogfhead, he 
has, according to his ufual liberty, 
borrowed the face of a dean with 
whom he was at variance. By the 
perfuafion cf lord Kxeter, he con- 
deicended at lat to ferve king Wil- 
liam, and was {cnt to Hampton-court, 
where, among other things, he paint- 
ed the great ftaircate as ill as if he 
had {poiled it out of principle; His 
Cz 
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eyes failing him, queen Anne gave 
him a penfion of zoo] for his life; 
but he did not long enjoy it, dying 
at Hamptor-court in 1707. 

Simon Varelit was a seal ornament 
of the age of Charles, and one of the 
few who have arrived at capital ex- 
cellence as a flower-painter. He was 
a Datchman : itis not certain in what 
year he arrived in England. His 
works were greatly admired, and his 
prices higher than had been known in 
this country. He was patronifed by 
the duke of Buckingham, who had tco 
much wit to be lonz beneficent ; and 
perceiving the poor man to be immo- 
derately vain, he piqued him to at- 
tempt portraits. Varellt, thinking: no- 
thing impoffible to his pencil, fe'l into 
the inare, and drew the duke himfelf; 
but crowded it fo much with fruits 
and fun-flowers, that the king (to 
whom it was fhown) could not fpy 
out his grace, and took it only for a 
flower.piece.. However, as it fome- 


times happens to wiler buffoons than 
Varelft, he was lavghed at tili he was 
admired ; and fir Peter Lely himfelf 


became the real facrifice to the jeft. 
He loft much of his bufinefs, and re- 
tired to Kew, while Varelit engrofied 
the fafhion, and for one half-length 
was paid 1101. His portraits were 
extremely laboured, and finifhed with 
‘the fame delicacy as his fowers, which 
he continued to introduce into them. 
Lord chancellor Shaftefbury, going 
to fit to him, was received by the art- 
Gift with his hat en: * Don’t you know 
me?’ faid the peer.—* Yes,’ replied 
the painter, ‘ you are my lord chan- 
cellor; and do you know me? I am 
Vareift. The king can make any 
man chancellor, but he can make no- 
‘body Varelit.? The chancellor was 
difeufled, and fat to Greenhill. In 
1785, Varelft was a witnefs on the 
divorce between the duke and duchefs 
of Norfolk. One who had married 
into his family was brought to fet 
afide his evidence, and depoted to his 
having been mad ard confined. Mad 
he certain ty was; and his lunacy was 


elf admiration. He called himiz!f the 
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God of Flowers; went to Whitehall, 
faying he wanted to converfe with the 
king for three hours: being repulied, 
he cried out, ‘ He is king of England 
—I of painting !—why fhould we not 
converfe familiarly ?? He fhowed an 
hiftoric piece, boatting that it con- 
tained the feveral manners and exccl- 
lencies of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
and Vardyck. He was fhut up to- 
ward the.end of his life, and recover- 
ed his fenfes at laft, but not his ge- 
nius: he lived to a great age, and 

afforded a melancholy inflance of the 
confequences of vanity. 

Mrs. Anne Killigrew, the daughter 
of Dr. Killigrew, was born a little be- 
fore the reftoraticn. Her family were 
remarkable for loyalty, accomplith- 
ments, and wit: and this young lady 
rromiled to be one of its faireft orna- 
ments. Antony Wood fays—* the 
was a grace for beauty, and a mufe 
for wit ;’ and Dryden has celebrated 
her genius for painting and poetry in 
a long ode, in which the rich ftream 
of his numbers has hurried along with 
it all that his lz<uriant fancy produced 
in his way :—it is an harmonious 
hyperbole, «ompofed of the fall of 
Adam, Arethefa, veftal virgins, Diana, 
Cupid, Noah’s ark, the Pleiades, the 
valley of Jehofaphat, and the lait af- 
fizes. Yet Wood’ au.sres us there is 
rothing in it to which fhe was not 
equal, if not fuperior, Her poems 
were publithed after her death, with 
a print of her, from her portrait, 
crawn by herfelf in a much better ftyle 
than her poetry, and evidently in the 
manner of fir Peter Lely. She was 
maid-of-honour to the duchefs of 

York, and died in her twenty-fifth 
year, of the imallpox, in 1685- 

William Vandeville, the fon of 
Vardeville, painter of fea-fights, was 
the greateit mafier that has ‘appeared 
in this branch of painting. The palm 
is not lefs cifputed with Raphael for 
hiftory, than with Vandeville for that 
meit fublime element the fea, with 
fhips upon it. Aanibal Carracci and 
Mr. Scott have not furpafled thefe 
chicfiaias. W. Vandeville was bora 
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at Amfterdam, and wanted no matter 
bat his father till the latter came to 
England. Then, for a fhort time, 
he was placed with Sion De Vlieger, 
an admired fhip-painter. of the age, 
but whofe name is only preferved now 
by being united with that of his pupil. 
Youn William was foon demanded 
by his father, and favourably received 
by the king, to whofe particular in- 
clination his genius was adapted. 
Samuel Cooper was an admirable 
painter, and might be called an ori- 
ginal genius ; for though he was in- 
debted for part of his merit to the 
works of Vandyck, he was the frit 
who gave the ftrength and freedom of 
oil to miniature. Other artifts in this 
line touch and re-touch with fuch 
careful fidelity, that you cannot help 
perceiving they are nature in the ab- 
rac. Cooper’s pictures are fo bold, 
that they fecm perfe& nature, only of 
a lefs @andard. Magnify the former, 


they are ft: diminutively conceived : 
if a glafs could expand Cooper’s to 
the fize of Vandyck’s, they ‘would 
appear to have been painted for that 


proportion. If his portrait of Crom- 
well could be fo enlarged, Vandyck 
might appear lefs great by the com- 
parifon. ‘Tomake it fairly, one mutt 
not meafure Vandvck by his moft ad- 
mired work—cardinal Bentivoglio: 
the quick fineffe of eye in a florid !ta- 
lian writer was not a fubject equal to 
the proteclor ; but the fair experiment 
would be to balance Cooper’s Oliver 
and Vandyck’s lord Strafford; to 
trace the lineaments of equal ambition, 
equal intreridity, equal art, and equal 
prefumption; and to compare the 
{kill of the matters in reprefenting the 
one exalied to the height of his hopes, 
yet perplexed with a command he 
could ‘“carcely hold, did not dare to 
relinquifh, and yet darcd to exert: 
the other, dafhed ia his career, yet 
willing to avoid the precipice ; fearch- 
ing all the receffes of fo great a foul 
to break his fall, and yet ready to 
mount the icaffold with more dignity 
than the other afcended the throne. 
Had the artills worked in the compe- 


2 


tition, they could not have approach- 
ed nearer to the points of view than 
in delineating the charaé&er of thele 
heroes, in which both fo eminently 
excelled. Cooper, with all this me- 
rit, had two defeéts: his fkill was 
confined to a mere head; his drawing 
of the neck and fhoulders was fo in- 
correct, that it accounts for the num- 
bers of his works unfinifhed. Proba- 
bly he was fenfible how {mail a way 
his talent extended. This poverty 
explains another deficiency —his want 
of grace ; a fignal defe&t in a painter 
of portraits, yet how rarely poffeffed ! 
Cooper, content like his countrymen 
with the good fenfe of truth, negleét- 
ed to make her engaging. Grace, 
in painting, feems peculiar to Italy. 
The Flemings and the French run iato 
contrary extremes: the firft never ap- 
proach the line; and, though the lat- 
ter do not go beyond (for they never 
arrive atit) they fubftitute falfe tafte 
in its ftead :—no attitude is natural, 
and no form fimple. Cooper’s wo- 
men, like thofe of his model Vandyck, 
are feldom very handfome. A noble 
author has faid, * it was Lely alone 
who excufed the gallantries of Charles 
the fecond, and painted an apology 
for that voluptuous court.’ but furely 
no eminence of talent can atone for 
prefenting allurements to vice, no 
beauty afford plea for proftitution of 
genius. ‘The anecdotes of Cooper’s 
life are few : his works are his hiftory, 
He died in London, 1672. 

The art of engraving travelled from 
Italy into Flanders, where Albert 
Durer, confidering the bad tafte and 
country in which he lived, carried ic 
to a great height. It does not ap- 
pear when this art firft reached Eng- 
land: it is a notorious blunder of 
Chambers to aflirm it was firft brought 
over from Antwerp, by Speed, in the 
reign of James 1. We had it in 
fome degree nearly as foon as print- 
ing, the printers themfelves ufing 
fall plates for their devices and re- 
bufes. Caxton’s Golden Legend has 
a group of faints, and many other 
cuts, difperfed through the body of 
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the work. Even portraits were ufed 
in books ; yet there is no trace of a 
fingle priot being wrought off tll 
1540. The obfervation is trite, that 
gunpowder was difcovered by a monk, 
and printing by a foldier; but it is 
no {mall honour to the latter profef- 
fion to have invented mezzoiinto. 

Few royal names appear at the 
head of difcoveries: nor is this fur- 
prifing. When the neceflity ceafes 
to be a {pring of action, when every 
want is fupplied without labour, and 
every with anticipated without inven- 
tion, the mind becomes enfeebled : 
its faculties are blunted ; it no longer 
retains quicknefs to feize or fagacity 
to apply ; and luxury is found to be a 
foil equally unfavourable to induftry 
and to genius. 

Prince Rupert, born with the tafte of 
an uncle whom his {ward was not for- 
tunate in defending, was fond of thofe 
{ciences which foften and adorn the 
hero, and knew how to mix them 
with his private hours of amufement, 
without dedicating his life to their 
purfuit, like thofe who, wanting ca- 
pacity for momentous views, make 
ferious fludy of what fhould only be 
the recreative occupation of a genius. 
He one morning obferved the {entinel 
at a diftance from his poft very bufy 
doing fomething to his piece: afking 
what he was about, the man replied, 
that the dew of the night had made 
his fufil rufty, and that he was fcrap- 
ing it. The prince, on examining, 
was ftruck with fomething like a fi- 
gure eaten into the barrel, with in- 
numerable little holes, clofed toge- 
ther like friezed work on gold and 
filver, part of which the foldicr had 
{craped away. The prince conclud- 
ed that fome contrivance might be 
found to cover a brats plate with fuch 
a grained ground of fine prefled holes 
as would give an impreffion all black, 
and that by icraping away proper 
parts the fmooth fuperficies woiid 
leave the reft of the paper white. 
Communicating his idea to Vaillant, 
a painter, whom he maintained, they 
made feveral experiments ; and at laf 





invented a fteel roller, with tools to 
make teeth like a file or rafp, with 
projecting points, which effectually 
produced -the black grounds: thofe 
being fcraped away and diminifhed at 
pleaiure, left the gradations light. 
Thus, from fo trifling an accident, 
Génie fécond en expéricnces conceived 
mezzotinto. 

Had the court of the firft Charles 
been peaceful, how agreeably would 
the congenial tafte of prince Rupert 
have flattered and confirmed the in- 
clination of bis uncle! How well 
would the mufe of arts have repaid the 
patronage of the monarch, when for 
his fir artift fhe prefented him with 
his nephew ! and how different a fi- 
gure did this prince make in a reign 
of diffimilar complexion! The fame 
philofophic warrior who could reiax 
himfelf into the ornament of a refined 
court was regarded as a favage me- 
chanic.in a circle where courtiers were 
merely voluptuous wits. But, to re- 
turn to the difcovery, which Evelyn 
thus verbofely defcribes—* it appears 
a paradox to {peak of a graving, with- 
Out graver, point, or aqua-fortis ; 
and yet this is executed in mezzotinto 
without the affiftance of either. The 
very thing which gives our artifts the 
greatcit trouble, and is longeft in 
finifking (for fuch are the deepett fha- 
dows in plates) is here the leaft con- 
fiderable and mott expeditious :—on 
the contrary, the lights here are the 
moft laborious, and yet effected with 
the greateft facility. That a print 
fhould fo accurately refemble and even 
emuiate the belt drawings, fo as no- 
thisig of Hugo da Carpi or any cele- 
brated mailer has exceeded or even 
approached, is the excellence of this 
new invention. But, curious as it 
was, it muit be acknowledged that iz 
did not produce all that it promifed. 
It has rather civerfified prints than 
improved them; and, though John 
Smith carricd the new difcovered art 
to the gveatelt perfeion it ever has 
attained, mezzotintos ftill fall fhort 
of fine engravings. 

Willian Faisiiorne was one of the 
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mot capital engravers who has ap- 
peared in this age. The number of 
thofe whofe works deferve irérinfic 
regard, abftracted from their fcarcity, 
or the curiofity of the perfons repre- 
fented, is comparatively few, and {oon 
enumerated. Payne was the firit 
Englithman who diftinguithed himfelf 
by the graver; and, had his appli- 
plication been equal to his genius, 
there is no doubt he would have fhone 
in the firft line of his profefion. Bur 
he was idle; and, though recom- 
mended to Charles, died in indigence 
before he was forty. The family of 
Pais were fingularly neat in their 
performances. Hollar fill furpaffed 
them, and in branches to which their 
art did not extend. Lombart added 
roundnefs to delicacy ; and was even 
a great artift, if compared with moft 
of his fucceffors, of whom White de- 
clined the leaf. 

Savage may be ftyled engraver to 
a race of heroes, whom Prior calls 
«the unfortunate brave ’ No country 


preferves the images and anecdotes of 
fuch worthies as imgland ‘The ri- 
gour of the law is here a paffport to 
fame, from the infringers of Magna 


Charta to the collectors on the road. 
From Charles the firft to Maclean, 
every fufferer becomes the idol of the 
mob ; and this is one of the ftrong 
proofs that the charatteriftic of the 
Englifh nation is humanity. Some 
of the refemblances preferved by Sa- 
vage are men who fell in a better 
caule :—bifhop Latimer, Sidney, al- 
derman Cornifh. the earl of Argyle, 
fir Edmonbury Godfrey, fir Thomas 
Armftrong, and the duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

Robert White was celebrated for 
his admirable fuccefs in |.kenefs—a 
merit which would give value to his 
prints, had they not been fo well exe- 
cuted. No one has furpaffed him in 
the’multiplicity of heads. 

In fculpture, Grinlin Gibbons was 
an original genius: there is no in- 
ftance of a man before him who gave 
to wood the loofe and airy lightnefs 
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of flowers, and chained together the 
various productions of the elements 
with a free diforder natural to each 
fpecies. Evelyn recommended him to 
Charles, who, though too indolent to 
fearch for talents, and too indifcrimi- 
nate in his bounty to confine it to me- 
rit, was always pieafed when it was 
brought home to him. He affigned 
the artit a place in the board of 
works, and employed him on the or- 
naments of moit taite in his palaces, 
particularly at Windfor, where, ia 
the chapel, the fimplicity of the 
carver’s foliage fets off and atones 
for the glare of Verrio’s paintings, 
Gibbon, whofe art penetrated all ma- 
terials, carved thrt beautiful pedettal 
of marble at Windfor, for the equef- 
trian ftatue of the king, in the prin- 
cipal court. The fruit, fith, andim- 
plements of fripping, are all exqui- 
fite. The man and horfe may ferve 
for a fign to draw the eye of the paf- 
fenger to the pedeftal. The bafe of 
the figure at Charing crofs was the 
work of this artift ;—io was the ftatue 
of Charles the fecond, at the Royal- 
exchange. The foliage in the choir 
of St. Paul’s is ofhis hand : and there 
is at Burleigh a noble profufion of his 
carving, in picture-frames, chimney- 
pieces, and the Laft Supper, in alto 
relievo, finely executed. Bat the 
moft fuperb monument of his kill is 
at Petworth, enriched from the ceil- 
ing, between the pictures, with fef- 
toons of flowers and dead game, ail 
in the higheft perfection. Appendant 
to one is an antique vafe, with a baf- 
relief of the pureft tafte, and worthy 
the Grecian age of cameos. 

In architecture, though the tafte 
was bad, and corrupted by imitations 
of the French, yet, as the age pro- 
duced St. Paul’s, it may be faid to 
have flourifhed in this reign. An age 
—nxy, whole centuries often obtain a 
name for one capital work. 

Sir Chriftopher Wren is placed 
here, as his career was opened under 
Charles: the length of his life orna- 
mented the reign of feveral princes, 
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and difgraced the laft of them*. A 
variety of knowledge proclaims the 
univerfality, a multiplicity of works 
the fertility, and St. Paul’s church 
the greatnefs, of fir Chriftopher’s ge- 
nius: the nobleft temple, the largeft 
palace, and the moft fumptuous hof- 
pital, in fuch a kingdom as Britain +, 
are all works of the fame hand. He 
reftored London, and recorded its 
fall t. He was born at London 1632, 
and educated at Oxford. His mathe- 
matical abilities unfolded themfelves 
fo early, that at twenty he was elect- 
ed profeffor of aftronomy at Grefham- 
college, and eight years after at Ox- 
ford. His difcoveries in philofophy 
and mechanics contributed to the re- 
putation of the new eftablithed Royal 
Society ; and his skill in architecture 
had raifed his own name fo high, that 
in the firft year of the Reltoration he 
was appointed coadjutor to fir John 
Devham, whom he fucceeded. Three 


years before, he vifited France? but 
unfortunately went no further. The 
great number of drawings he made 
there, from their buildings, had but 
too vifible an influence on his own— 
but it was fo far lucky for fir Chrifto- 
pher, that Lewis the fourteenth had 
erected palaces, and no churches. St. 
Paul’s efcaped, but Hampton-court 
was facrificed to falfe taite. He died 
at ninety-one, having lived to fee the 
completion of St. Paul’s—a fabric, 
and an event, which one cannot won- 
der left fuch an impreffion of content 
on his mind, that, being carried to 
fee it once a year, it feemed to recall 
a memory which was almoft deadened 
to every other ufe. He was buried 
under his own fabric, with four words 
that comprehend his merit and his 
faine :— 


* Si qneras monumentum, circumfpice t” 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


* At the age of eighty-fix he was removed from being furveyor-general of the works 


by George the firlt. 


+ St. Paul's, Hampton-court, and Greenwich. 
t He built above fifty parith churches, and defigned the monument. 


AnecpoTes of the Lives, Manners, and Economy of 
the ANIMAL CREATION. 
Continued from Vol. cx1, page 238. 


Lion. 

IN the reign of king James 1, Mr. 
Henry Archer, a watch-maker in 
Morocco, had two whelps given him, 
which had been ftolen not long before 
from a lionefs near Mount Atlas. 
They were male and female, and till 
the death of the latter were kept to- 
gether in the emperor’s garden. He, 
at that time, had the male conftantly 
in his bed-room, till he was as tall as 
a large maftiff-dog ; he was perfeftly 
tame and gentle in his manners. Be- 
ing about to return to England, he 
relu€tantly gave the animal to a Mar.. 
feilles merchant, who prefented him 
to the French king, from whom he 
came as a prefent to our king, and, 
for feven years afterward, was kept 
in the tower. A perfon of the name 
of Bull, who had been a fervant to 
Mr. Archer, went by chance with 


fome friends, to fee the animals there. 
The beaft recognized him in a mo- 
ment ; and, by his whining voice and 
motions, expreflive of anxiety for him 
to come near, fully exhibited the 
fyimptoms of his joy at meeting with 
a former friend. Bull, equally re- 
joiced, ordered the keeper to open the 
grate, and he went in. The lion 
fawned upon him like a dog, licking 
his feet, hands, and face, fkipped 
and tumbled about to the aftonifhment 
of all the fpetators. When the man 
left the place the animal bellowed a- 
loud, and fhook his cage in an ecftafy 
of forrow and rage, and for four days 
refufed to take any nouri:fhment. 





* Cat. 
Iw the time of Howel Dda, Howel 
the Good, prince of Wales, who died 
in the year 948, laws were made, 
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both to preferve and fix the prices of 
different animals, among waich the 
cat was included, as being, at that 
early period, of great importance, 
on account of its icarcity and uiility. 
The price of a kitten before it could 
fee, was fixed at one penny; til 
proof could be given of its having 
caught a moufe, two-pence; after 
which it was rated at four-pence; a 
great fum in thofe days, when the 
value of fpecie was extremely high. 
It was, likewife required, that it 
fhould be perfect in its fenfes of hear 
ing and feeing, thould be a good 
moufer, have its claws whole, and, if 
a female, be a careful nurfe. If it 
failed in any of thefe qualities, the 
feller was to forfeit to the buyer the 
third part of its value.x—If any one 
fhould fteal or kill the cat that guard- 


ed the prince’s granary, he was either — 


to forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece, and 
Jamb, or as much wheat as, when 
poured on the cat, fulpended by its 
tail, (its head touching the floor) 
would form a heap high enough to co- 
ver the tip of the tail.—From thefe 
circum ftances we may conclude, that 
cats were not: originally natives of 
thee iflands ; and from the great care 
taken to improve and preferve the 
breed of this prolific creature, we 
may with propriety fuppofe, that 
they were but little known at that 
period. 


IcHNEUMON. 

I wap (fays M. D’Odfonville, in 
his Effays on the Nature of various 
foreign Animals) an ichneumon very 
young, which | brought up: I fed it 
at firft with milk, and afterward with 
baked meat, mixed with rice. It 
foon became even tamer than a cat, 
. for it came when called, and follow- 
ed me, though at liberty, into the 
country. 

One day [ brought to him a fmall 
water-ferpent alive, being defirous to 
know how far his inftin& would carry 
him againft a being with which he 
was hitherto totally unacquainted. His 
fict emotion feemed to be affonith- 
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ment mixed with anger, for his hair 
came ereét; but, in an inftant after, 
fipped behind the reptile, and with 

remarkable fwiftnefs and agility 

ed tpon i+ head, feized it, and 
crufhed it between his teeth. This 
flay, and new aliment, feemed to 
have awakened in him his innate ard 
deitrucive voracity, which, til then, 
had given. way to the gentlenefs he 
had acquired from his education. [ 
had about my houfe feveral curious 
kinds of fowls, among which he had 
been brought up, and which, till then, 
he had fuffered to go and come un- 
molefted and unregarded ; but, a lew 
days after, when he found him{clf 
alone, he ftrangled them every one, 
ate a little, and, as appeared, had 
drank the blood of two. 


OrrTer. 

A rerson of the name of Collins, 
who lived at Kilmerfton, near Wooler, 
in Northamberland, had a tame otter, 
which followed him wherever he 
went. He frequently took it to fith 
in the river; and, when fatiated, it 
never failed to return to its mafter. 
One day, in the abfence of Collias, 
being taken out to fith by his foa, in- 
ftead of returning as ufua:, it refuled 
to come at the accuftomed call, and 
was loft. The father tried every 
means to ‘recover its; and, after fe- 
veral days fearch, being near the place 
where his fon loft it, and calling to it 
by its name, to his inexpreiiible joy, 
It came creeping to Ins feet, and 
fhowed many marks of affection and 
firm attachment. 

Some years ago, James Campbell, 
near Invernefs, had a voung otter, 
which he brought up and tamed. It 
would follow him wherever he chofe ; 
and, if called oa by its name, would 
immediately obey. .Witen apprehen- 
five of danger from dogs, it fought 
the protection of its mafter, and would 
endeavour to fly into his arms for 
greater fecurity. It was frequently 
employed in catching fifh, and would 
fometimes take eight or ten falmon in 
a day. If not prevented, it always 
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made an attempt to break the fith be- 
hind the fin next the tail; and, as 
foon as one was taken away, it im- 
mediate.y dived in purfuit of more 
When tired, 1t would refufe to fith 
any longer; and was then rewarded 
with as much as it could devour. 
When fatisfied with eating, it always 
curied itfelf round, and fell afleep; in 
which flate it was generally carried 
home.—The fame otter fithed as well 
in the fea as in frefh water, and took 
great numbers of young cod, and 
other fifh there. 
chasms 
Henee-Hoe. 

Tur hedge-hog may be rendered, 
in a very contiderable degree, do- 
meitic; and it has been frequently in- 
troduced into houfes for the purpofe of 
expelling thefe troublefome infects the 
Blotta, or cockroaches, which it 
purfues with avidity, and on which it 
is fond of feeding. By the Calmuc 
Tartars thefe animals are kept in their 
huts inflead of cats. 

There was a hedge-hog, in the 
vear 1799, ia the pofleffion of a Mr. 
Sample, ef the Angel-inn at Felton, 
in Northumberland, which performed 


the duty of a turn-fpit, as well in 
every refpeSt as the dog of that name; 
ran about the houfe as familiarly as 
any other domeftic quadruped ; dif- 
played a facility til then unknown in 
this fpecies of animals, and ufed to 
anfwer to the name of Tom. 


Beaver. 

Ar the head of one of the rivers 
of Louitiana, in a very retired place, 
M. Du Pratz found a beaver dam. 
Not far from it, but hidden from 
the'r fight, he and his companions 
erected their hut, in order to watch 
the operations at leifure. They wait- 
-d uil the moon fhone pretty bright, 
and carrying branches of trees in their 
hands to hide themfelves behind, they 
went with great care and fitence to the 
dam. He then ordered one of the 
men to cut, as filently as poffible, a 
gutter, about a foot wide, through 
it, avd immediately afterward t> run 
to the hiding place. 
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As foon as the water through 
the gutter began to make a noife, 
(fays our writer) we heard a beaver 
come from one of the huts and plunge 
in. We then faw him get upon the 
bank, and diftin@lly perceived that he 
examined it. He then, with all his 
force, gave four diftin€t blows with 
his tail, and immediately the whole 
tolony threw themfelves into the wa- 
ter and came upon the dam. When 
they were all affembled, one of them 
appeared, by muttering, to iffue fome 
kind of orders, for they all inflantly 
left the place, and went out on the 
banks of the pond in different direc- 
tions. Thofe neareft to us were be- 
tween our ftation and the dam, and 
therefore we could obferve their ope- 
rations very plainly. Some of them 
formed a kind of mortar ; others car- 
ried this on their tails, which ferved 
as fledges for the purpofe. I obferv- 
ed that they put themfelves two and 
two, and that each of thefe loaded the 
other, They trailed the mortar, 
which was pretty ftiff, quite to the 
dam, where others were itationed to 
take it; thefe put it into the gutter 
and rammed it down with blows of 
their tails, 

The noife of the water foon ceafed, 
and the breach was completely re- 
paired. One of the beavers then 
ftrack two blows with his tail, and 
inftantly they all took to the water 
without any noife, and difappeared, 

M. Du Pratz and his companions 
afterward retired to their hut to reft, 
and did not again difturb thefe induf- 
trious animals till the nextday. In 
the morning, however, they went to- 
gether to the dam, to {fee its conitruc- 
tion, for which purpofe ic was necef- 
fary that they fhould cut part of it 
down. The lowering of the water 
in confequence of this, together with: 
the noife they made, roufed the bea- 
vers again. The animals feemed 
much difturbed by thefe operations, 
and one of them in particular was ob- 
ferved feveral times to come pretty 
near them, as if to examine what 
paffed.— As he apprehended that they 
might run into the wocds, if further 
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difturbed, he advifed his companions 
that they fhould again conceal them- 
felves. 

One of the beavers then ventured, 
(continues our obierver) to go upon 
the breach, after having feveral times 
approached and returned like a fpy. 
He furveyed the place, then ftruck 
four blows, as he did the preceding 
evening, with his tail. One of thofe 
that were going to work, paffed clofe 
by me, and as [ wanted a {pecimen to 
examine, I fhot him. The noife of 
the gun made them all {camper off 
with greater fpeed than a hundred 
blows of the tail of their overfeer 
could have done. 

By firing at them feveral times af- 
terward, they were compelled to run 
with precipitation into the woods. 
M. Dua Pratz then examined their ha- 
bitations, &c. 

Under one of the houfes he found 
fifteen pieces of wood, with the bark 
in part gnawed off, apparently in- 
tended for food. And round the mid- 
dle of his houfe, which formed a paf- 
fage for them to go in and out at, he 
found no lefs than fifteen different 
cells.—Thefe habitations were made 
by pofts placed flanting upward to a 
point, and in the middle was the 
floor, reiting firmly on notches in the 
potts. 

—_— 
Hare. 

Waurte Dr. Townfon was at Got- 
tingen, he had a young hare brought 
to him, which he took fo much pains 
with, as to render it more fami'iar 
than thefe animals commonly are. In 
the evenings it foon became fo frelic- 
fome, as to run and jump about his 
fofa and bed ; fometimes in its play 
it would leap upon, and pat him with 
its fore-feet, or, while he was read- 
ing, even knock the book out of his 
hand. But whenever a flranger en- 
tered the room, the little animal al- 
ways exhibited confiderable alarm. 

Mr. Borlafe faw a hare that was fo 
familiar as to feed from the hand, lay 
under a chair in a common fitting- 
room, and appear, in every other re- 
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fpect, as eafy and comfortable in its 
fituation as a Ix:p-dog. It now and 
then went out into the garden, but 
after regaling itfelf always returned 
to the houfe as its proper habitation. 
Its ufual companions were a grey- 
hound and a fpaniel, both fo fond of 
hare-hunting, that they often went 
out together without any perfons ac- 
companying them. With thefe two 
dogs this tame hare fpent its even- 
ings: they always flept on the fame 
hearth, and very frequently it would 
ref itfelf upon them. 


Mope of HUNTING THE ANTES 
LOPE. 

T wap (fays Haffelqueft) an ex- 
cellent opportunity of fecing this {port 
near Nazareth, in Galilee. An Arab, 
mounting a courfer, held the falcon 
on his hand, as huntfmen commonly 
do. When we efpied the animal on 
the top of a mountain, he let loofe 
the falcon, which flew in a direét line, 
I'ke an arrow, and attacked the ante- 
lope, fixing the talons of one of his 
feet into its cheek, and thofe of the 
other into its throat, extending his 
wings obliquely over the animal ; 
fpreading one toward one of his ears, 
and the other to the oppofite hip. The 
creature, thus attacked, made a leap 
twice the height of a man, and freed 
himie'f from the falcon; but, being 
wounded, and lofing both its ftrengih 
and {peed, it was again attacked by 
the bird, which fixed the talons of 
both his feet jnto its throat, and held 
it fait, the hunt{man coming up, took 
it alive, and cut his throat. The 
falcon was allowed to drink the blood, 
as a reward for his labour, and . 
young falcon, which was learning, 
was likewife put to the throat. By 
this means the young birds are taught 
to fix their talons in the throat of the 
animal, as the propereft part; for 
fhouid the falcon fix upon the crea- 
ture’s hip, or fome other part of the 
body, the huntfman would not only 
lofe his game, but his falcon’ too; 
for the beaft, roufed by the wound, 
which could not prove morial, would 
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run to the deferts and the tops of the 
mountains, whither itsenemy, keep- 
ing its hold, would be obliged to fol- 
low, and being feparated from its 
matter, mut of courfe perifh. 

Bel: informs us, that in many parts 
of Perfia the young hawks are taught, 
by being fed oa the fluffed tkin of one 
of thefe anieiopes. He fays further, 
that they are trained alfo to fly at 
foxes and wolves. 

cenagengunece 
Notes or Binps. 

Ir appears from very accurate ob- 
fervations, founded on numerous ex- 
periments, that the peculiar notes, or 
fong, of the diferent {pec'es of birds 
ase altogether acquired, and are no 
more innate than language is in man. 
The atiempt in a nettiing bird to fing, 
miay be exactly compared with the 
imperfeé endeavour of a child to talk. 
The firtteflay feems not to poffefs the 
flighteft rudiments of the future fong ; 
but, as the bird grows older and 
ftronger, it is not difficult to perceive 
what it is aiming at.-While the 
fcho'ar is thus endeavouring to form 


his fong, when he is once fure of a 


paflage, he commonly raifes his tone, 
which he drops again when he is not 
equal to what he is attempting. 
What the nefiling is thus not tho- 
roughly mafier of, he over, 
lowering his tone, as if he did not 
with to be heard, and could not yet 
fatisfy himfeit.—A common {fparrow, 
taxen from tae neit when very young, 
and placed near a linnet and goldiiveh, 
(though in a wild ftate it would only 
have chirped) adopted a fong that 
Was a mixture of thefetwo. Three 
nefiling linnets were educated one un- 
der a ikylark, another under a wood- 
lark, and the third under a titlark, 
and, initead of the fong peculiar to 
their own {pecies, they adhered en 
tirely to that of their refpeétive in- 
flructor, A linnet, taken from the 
neft when but two er three days old; 
and brought up in the houfe of Mr. 
Mathews, an apothecary, at Kenfing- 
ton, from want of other founds to 
imitate, almoft articulated the words 


surries 
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‘ pretty boy,’ as well as fome other 
fhort fentences. Its owner faid, that 
it had neither the note nor the call of 
any bird whatever. It died in the 
year 1772. ‘Thefe, and other well 
authenticated facts, feem to prove 
decifively that birds have no innate 
notes, but that, like mankind, the 
language of thofe to whofe care they 
are committed at birth will-be the 
language they adopt in after life. It 
may, however, feem fomewhat un- 
accountable from thefe obfervations, 
why, ia a wild flate, they adhere fo 
fieadily to the fong of their own fpe- 
cies only, when fo many others are to 
be heard around them. This arifes 
from the attention paid by the_neft- 
ling-bird to the inftructions of its owa 
parent only, generally difregarding 
the notes of all the_reit ; but perfons 
who have an accurate ear, and have 
ftudied the notes of different birds, 
can very often diflinguifh birds that 
have a fong mixed with thofe of fome 
other fpecics; but thefe are in genera! 
fo trifling, as fearcely to be looked 
upon as any thing more than the mere 
Varieties Of provincial dialects. 


Hapitrs oF a Buzzarp. 

In 1763, (favs Comie de Buffon) 
a buzzard was brought to me tha 
had been taken in a {nare: it was at 
firft ext-emely favage and even cruel, 
1 undertook to tame it, and I fuc- 
ceeded, by leaving it to faft, and 
conilraining it to come and eat out of 
my hand. By purfuing this plan I 
brought it to be very tamiliar: and, 
after having fhat it up about fix weeks, 
I began to allow it a little hberty, 
taking the precaution, however, to te 
both pinions of its wings. Jn this 
condition it walked oat into my gar- 
den, and returned when I called it to 
feed. After fome time, when I! 
judged that J could trafl to its fidelity, 
[ removed the ligatures, and faltened 
a {mall bell, an inch and a halfin dia- 
meter, above its talon, and alfo at- 
tached-on the breaft a bit of copper 
having my name engraved onit. [| 
then gave it entire liberty, which it 
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foon atufed ; for it took wing, and 
fiew as far gs the foreit of Belefme. I 
gave it up for loft; but four hours 
after I faw it ruth into my hall, which 
was open, purfucd by five other buz- 
zards, who had confirained it to feek 
again its alylum. 

After this adventure it ever pre- 
ferved its fidelity to me, coming 
every night to. fleepon my window ; 
it grew fo familiar as to feem to take 
fingular pleafurein my company. It 
attended conitantly at dinner, fatona 
corner of the table, and very often 
carefled me with its head and bill, 
emitting a weak fharp cry, which, 
however, it fometimes foftened., It 
is true that I alone had this privilege. 
It one day followed me when I was 
on horfeback, more than two leagues, 
failing above my head. 

It had an averfion both to dogs and 
cats, nor was it in the leaft afraid of 
them; it had often tough battles with 
them, butalways came off victorious. 
T had four very ftrong cats, which I 
collected into my garden to my buz- 
zard; I threw to them a bit of raw 
fieth; the nimblef cat feized it, the 
roft purfaed ; but the bird darted upon 
her body, bit her ears with his bill, 
and fqueezed her fides with his talons 
with {uch force that the cat was oblig- 
ed to relinguihh her prize. Often 
aucther cat iuatched it the infant it 
dropped, but the fuffered’ the. fame 
treatment, till the buzzard got entire 
pofledtion of the plunder. He was fo 
dextrous in his defence, that when he 
perceived himfelf affailed at once by 
the four cats he took wing, and ut- 
tered a cry of exultation. At lat the 
cats, Chagrined with their repeated 
difappointinent, would no longer con- 
tend. 

He would fuffer no other bird of 
prey toenter his domain; he attacked 
them very boldly, and put them to 
fight. He didjno mifchief in my 
court yard; and the poultry, which 
ai fit dreaded him, grew infenfibly 
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reconciled tohim. The chickens and 
ducklings received not the leaf harih 
ufage, and yet he bathed among the 
latter, But, what is fingular, he 
was not gentle to my neighbours’ 
poultry: and | was often obliged to 
publith that I would pay for the da- 
mages that he might occation. How- 
ever, he was often fired at, and he, 
at different times, received fifteen 
mufket-fhots without fuffering any 
fracture. But once, early in the 
morning, hovering over the fkirts of 
a foreft, he dared to attack a fox; 
and the keeper, feeing him on the 
fhoulders of the fox, fired two thots at 
him; the fox was killed, and the 
buzzard had his wing broken; yet, 
notwithitanding this fracture, he efcap- 
ed from the keeper, and was lott feven 
days. 

This man, having difcovered, from 
the noife of the beli, that he was my 
bird, came next morning to inform 
me. I fent to make fearch near the 


fpot, but the bird could not be found, 
nor did it return till feven days after. 
I had been ufed to call him every 
evening with a whiftle, which he did 


not aniwer for fix days; but, on the 
feventh, I heard a feeble cry at a 
diftance, which I judged to be that 
of my buzzard: I repeated the whiftle 
a fecond time, and heard the fame 
cry. I went to the place from 
whence the found came, and at latt 
found my poor buzzard with his wing 
broken, who had travelled more than 
half a league on foot to regain his 
afylum, from which he was then 
diftant about a hundred and twenty 
paces. Though he was extremely 
reduced he gave me many careffes, 
It was fix weeks before he was re- 
cruited, and his wounds were healed ; 
after which he began to fly as before, 
and follow his old habits for about a 
year: he then difappeared for ever. 
I am convinced that he was killed by 
accident : and that he would not have 
forfaken me from choice. 


, 
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ON PAINTING. 


By Mr. Enwarp Dayes, Painter *, 
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NK it right again to repeat, that I have not obferved any order in 


a ial 


the production of thefe Eflays. They were written as the fubjeéts arofe in my 
mind, and the prefent paper fhouid be 











conlidered rather as an introductory . 


addrefs, than otherwife. My motive in writing the prefent eflay was to en- 
deavour to remove the prejudice of thofe who confider the arts as a ufelefs 
ftudy, and their produce as things merely ornamental. But who, in a ftate of 
civil focicty, would be content with the ufeful or nectflary? Who is he 


whofe foul feeks not after perfection ? 


The motions of his fpirit 2re dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no fuch man be truiied, 


The fubje& of the following eflay had long engaged my aitention; but I 
had dropped the idca of writing on it, in confequence of fome intelligent 


friend obferving it would be ufelefs, as no one could be fo ftupid 2s not to fee 


the uf. fulnefs ana influence of the arts on fociety. Experience, however, has 
taught the contrary ; and I have been further ftrengthened in my refolution by 4 


oblerving, that the French National inftitute, in their public fitting of April 
s, had thought the enquiry of fufficient importancé to offer it as a fubjc&t for j| 


the premium of a go'd medal +. 
Francis-fireet, Sedford-tquare, 
November 30, 1£02. 
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ESSAY VII. 


ON THE PO!IER AND USEFULNESS OF DRAWING. 


Iam perfuaded that to be a virtuofo (fo far as befits a gentieman) is a 


higher fep toward becoming a man of 


what in this age we call a fcholar. 


IN this eflay we have two objects 
in view: to fhow the connection cof 
drawing wih painting ; aud to ex- 
hibit, in as clear a manner as we 
poflibly can, its ufefulnefs and influ- 
ence on focicty. 

But before we proceed, it may be 
neceilary to obferve, that thofe who 
would queflion the utility of the arts, 
would be equally difpofed to quettion 
the utility of thefe effays that treat 
about them. Of their ufefulnefs we 
hope to be able to offer numberlefs 
proofs; but they rif fuperior to the 
merely ufeful. For that which is ne- 


* From the Philofephical Magazine. 


virtae aad good fenfe, than the being - 
Lorap SHAFTEsBURY. 
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ceffary is neither ornamented nor ele- 
gant, becaufe neceffity implies pover- 
ty, while ornam entimplies abundance. 
Hence architecture, as an art, does 
not apply to mere houfe-building. . 
In defence of thefe eflays, they are 
ferviceable by exhibiting the ufeful- 
nefs of truth; ard fo far they become 
an object. to all thofe who wifh to be 
acquainted with the fubjeét handled, 
and to obtain a knowledge therein. 
But to thofe who never think or in- 
quire, or concern themfelves with 
matters of fpeculation, or who take 
up with fpeculations without examin- 


We cannot help thinking that Mr. Dayes has judged well in taking up this part 
of the fubject. It is of great importance, and he hes rendered an eflential fervice not 
only to the art itfelf, but to its liberal proteflors, by removing, as his arguments effce- 
tually do, ill-grounded prejudices againit its indi{pentable utility in civilized fociety ; 
prejudices which could only wriginate in, and be ivitered by, ignorance and ftupid:ty. 
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ing them, or read only to confirm 
themfelves in fuch as they have re- 
ceived, not any thing can become an 
object of concern, or any book be 
uleful, 

‘That man was not intended by na- 
ture for purpofes bafe and ignoble, 
none will deny; and, if arguments 
were wanted, they might be drawn 
from that eternal enquiry after what- 
ever is grand, dignified, or exalted ; 
and, finally, atter a ftate fuperior to 
our prefent terreftrial one. For it is 
not too much to affert, that we ap- 
proach the divinity in nothing fo much 
asin wifdom. Hence, as the arts are 
conneéted with wifdom, as men be- 
come carelefs of their culture, they 
become equally incapable of fulfilling 
the duties of focial be.ngs. For know- 
ledge is what humanizes mankind ; 
reafon inclines them to mildnefs, but 
ignorance generates prejudice, which 
eradicates every tender feeling. 

By drawing is meant the exact imi- 
tation of all the forms and manners 
which prefent themfelves to our fight ; 
and in knowing how to give every 
thing its proper and correfponding 
character agreeably to the fubject con- 
fifts the excellence of what the artilt 
terms a good draftfman. 

Drawing, as far as it is connected 
with mere imitation, is a mechanical 
operation, and may be acquired by a 
perfon of very moderate talents. So 
may a knowledge of bodies, proper- 
ties, facts, events, and fabies, by 
reading. But the powers of invention, 
the wis poetica, which diftinguihes the 
bard from the mere verfifier or jour- 
nalift, the genius from the mere imita- 
tor and copyift, muit be a gift from 
heaven beitowed at the formation of 
the being, Neither this poetic enercy 
nor the inventive powers of the artit 
can be taught in {chools or academies ; 
but they both may be buried in rutt 
and inaction, if proper objects are not 
preiented to call them into motion. 
So the inventive powers of genius will 
be futile if unaccompanied by a fkillin 
drawing. Without this, the learning 
of the painter gr fculpior cannot be 
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fhown to advantage: it is the Axe qua 
non by which all the other accomptith- 
ments are difplayed. 

From what has been already ftated, 
the dependence of painting on draw- 
ing muft be obvious. 

Genius has been compared to fire 
from flint, which can only be pro- 
duced by coilifion: if fo, fuccefs muft 
follow where nature directs and per- 
feverance aitends. Activity is a ne- 
ceffary ingredient to enable us to ob- 
tain a knowledge in art; and fhould 
we find others out-ftep us, let us re- 
double our diligence,; and comfort 
ourfelves with the recojlection, that 
a late {pring produces the greateit 
plenty. 

No one can poflibly judge of his 
powers from mere {fpeculation; the 
teft muit be applied before the value 
of the gold can be known. Nor will 
inactivity ever difcover how far our 
fortitude will enable us to overcome 
diiliculties, our patience to bear dif- 
appointment, or our induftry enable 
us to range the wide field of art. For, 
wete the arts of eafy attainment, they 
would be unworthy the notice of a 
great mind. This thould induce us to 
lucreafe our exertions in proportion to 
our difappointments, remembering 
that to iirive with difficulties is noble, 
but to conquer is one of the higheit 
points of human felicity. It is in 
painting as in writing: where difficul- 
ties occur, they arife from not clearly 
underftanding the fubje&t. Hence, to 
be able to reprefent an object juftly 
we muft underftand its fabrication ; for 
it would be in vain to think of draw- 
ing the arch of a bridge correctly 
without knowing how is was keyed 
or put together, or even a batket, if 
we did not know how it was wove. 

We thall now proceed to confider 
the power of drawing in a point of 
view merely ufeful. 

tow limited muaft their ideas be 
who confider it as * the foundation of 
painting’ only! We knowit is fuch : 
for without drawing it would be in 
vain to think of producing an effect ; 
as mere colour withcut form muft re- 
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main a crude and undiftinguifhable 
mals. 

Drawing is not only an accomplith- 
ment the moft elegant, agreeable, and 
ornamental, but, at the fame time that 
it is the foundation of painting,~is of 
the utmoft utility to the fculptor, the 
cis - and naval architect, the engraver, 
the engineer, the mathematician, and 
navigator. It alfo affiits the gardener, 
the cabinet-maker, the weaver, &c. 
In thert, there is fcarcely a branch of 
civil fociery that is not indebted to it, 
from the maker of the iron rails before 
our houfe to the tea-urn on our table. 
‘To it we are indebted for reprefenta- 
tions of thofe elegant remains of anti- 
quity that have contributed fo much 
to the advancement of our knowledge 
of fine form. Volumes of verbal def- 
cription will never convey fo true an 
idea of a thing as the moft flight 
fetch. Hence the fource of much of 
our knowledge in antiquity, of which 
language could convey no adequate 
idea. 

To be able on the fpot to make a 
fketch of a fine building, beautiful 
profpeat, or. any curious production 
of nature or of art, is not only a very 
defirable and elegant accomplifiment, 
but in the higheit degree entertaining. 
To treafure up whatever may occur 
in Our travels, either for future ufe or 
to illuftrate converfation, to reprefent 
the deeds of the great of former ages, 
to preferve the features of our moft 
valued friends, has made this art not 
only one of the higheft embellifhments 
of our nature, but the delight of all 
ages. The greate(t writers have united 
to praife, and empires to encourage 
it. It has been in the higheft degree 
morally ufeful; and, where it has 
flourifhed, conferred honour on the 
country. In faét, fociety could not 
fuftain a more fevere lofs than in being 
deprived of it; as many comforts, 
and all thofe elegancies that adorn the 
prefent ftate of our being, mult depart 
with it. 

What has been the fate of 'thofe 
people whofe lawgivers forbid the 
practice of one part of the elegant arts? 
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Tt appears they well knew, that where 
art refides, wifdom wiil ever be of the 
party; and dreaded the downfall of 
opinions built on a falfe bafe. 

Widom is power, and power is 
whet preferves a nation: hence thofe 
who fhat the door againit knowledge 
are wilfully feeking their own deitruc- 
tion: fuch is precifely the prefent ftate 
of the Turkith empire. 

Ye gods! what juftice rules the ball! 

Freedom and arts together fall : 

Fools giant whate’er ambition craves ! 

And sen, once ignorant, are flaves. 

Pope. 

What was the fate of Crete, that 
was fo renowned for her wiidom, va- 
lour, and laws? How did fhe fink 
under the tyranny and oppreffion of 
Rome? With their freedom departed 
their arts, their {ciences, their valour, 
and their virtuesy With the lofs of 
liberty we lofe all ‘the ardour nature 
has furnifhed us with to ftrengthen 
and fupport the flame of: genius and 
the ardent glow of valour: without it 
we become deftitute of vigorous refo- 
lution, and fink below the natural 
virtue and dignity of our fpecies. 

Drawing may be faid to poffefs a 
divine virtue in its creative power, 
and to be a perpetual miracle, as it 
preferves the images of diitant objects, 
and the likenefs of thofe we love. 

Without rifking our lives on the 
boifterous ocean, we may enjoy at 
home, in a fmall book, reprefenta- 
tions of the fineit produ‘tions of nature 
and art fituate in the remoteft regions 
of the world. 

The wealth of a fate, and the de- 
gree of civilization of its inhabitants, 
are fhown in the perfettion of the ele- 
gant arts; no country ever flourifhed 
without them. 

To {peak of the power of drawing 
in a very limited point of view : with- 
out it we could not have maps and 
charts ; without them we could not 
navigate; and without navigation we 
could not poffefs the advantages of 
commerce. Its application to fhip- 
building muft be obvious, as every 
part is made toa fcale. As a mere 
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power of imitation, it unqueftionably 
fets man at the head of creation, no 
other animal having made even the 
attempt. 

The arts have not only an influence 
on our manners, but paffions, and, 
taken in a national point of view, are 
highly ufeful. ~The piftures repre- 
fenting gallant actions or noble a- 
chievements roufe and ftimulate to 
atts of heroifm and public fpirit ; while 
thofe of a more elegant turn exhibit 
examples of graceful addrefs, and 
incline the mind to aéts of beneficence 
and virtue. 

However much we may lament that 
hiftorical painting is not fufficiently en- 
couraged, yet we muft diffent from 
thofe who {upport the old but errone- 
ous opinion, that our love of portrait- 
painting arifes from a national vanity. 
This ridiculous idea has been bandied 
about, both by foreigner and native, 
till many who take up with opinions 
without examining them have believed 
it true. We boldly affert, on the 
contrary, that it is national virtue that 
gives it birth, and a defire the moft 


rational, that of preferving the images 
of thofe we love and delight in, con- 


ftantly before our eyes. It argues 
great national beneficence and good- 
nefs of heait. “ We :»ay in fome mea- 
jure judge of the dcifpofition of the 
malicr of a houie from the number of 
portraits he pofleffes; they cannot be 
likenefles of hisenemies. Hence his 
choice muft be founded on love, and 
not, as the ancients’ was, on pride and 
vanity. The portrait-painter. there- 
fore becomes morally ufeful by in- 
creafing that focial tie that binds fo- 
ciety together, in keeping before our 
eyes the images of departed worth or 
exiting merit. It is only thofe who 
neither love nor are beloved, that 
have no need of the portrait-painter. 
Among the number of our own 
national advantages, and which fome 
may think fuperior to all others, we 
may obferve that the excellence of our 
artifts has turned the balance of trade 
in our favour. For whereas we for- 
erly imported great quantities of 
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prints, we now fupply all Europe, and 
import very few. Even for the deco- 
ration of our books we were formerly- 
obliged to apply to ftrangers: but 
Heath has added a tafte to that depart- 
ment of art unknown to former en- 
gravers in the hiftorical line. Among 
the topographical publications, thofe 
prints that accompany the ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales’ mutt be highly 
interefting for tafte and beauty. 

In the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury, the writers on the continent 
amufed themfelves in endeavouring to 
affign a caufe for the dulnefs of -us 
iflanders in not having produced one 
hiftorical painter. Our northern lati- 
tude being involved in fogs, was 
among the reafons affigned: but the 
caufe of fuch abfurd enquiries has 
ceafed, and the mental capacity of 
Britons no one will now dare to 
gueftion. 

The confequence of our nation and 
the arts appear to have advanced ta- 
gether. The firft is evinced in our 
colonial pofieflions ; and if we go back 
to thet ime of Henry viti, we fhail 
eafily difcover the ftate of commerce 
and the comfortlefs fituation of fociety 
compared with the prefent. Hollin- 
fhed obferves that chimneys were a 
novelty; as were pewter ornaments 
for the table. Straw formed the bed, 
and a good hard block of wood the 
pillow. Then was the dawn of the 
arts. Since which time they have 
been advancing, and are now, thank 
God! matured into a glorious mid- 
day, under the aufpices of his prefent 
majefty. 

It is impoflible to fpeak of the arts 
without exprefling our gratitude to- 
ward their great patron; and were 
his name to flourifh in no other way, 
that of George 111, will be facred to 
pofterity with that of Leo, Julius, and 
all fuch as have a claim on eternity, 
as their protectors. His majeiiy has 
done for the arts what no monarch of 
this nation ever dia before: he has 
given, by his patronage, a tern to 
the national tafte highly beneficial to 
the profeffion, which the public are 
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bound to fupport by a liberal and fair 
encouragement. With refpect to the 
mere act of buying, we are bound 
to confider his majetty in the light of 
a private gentleman, who regulates his 
expenditure according to his income: 
and we ought to thank God it is fo. 
Holbein had not taile enough to 
change the grotefque fafhions of the 
court of Henry vir. He brought 
about a revolution in architecture ; 
but he introduced a mungrel fiyle, in- 
ferior to the gothic of that period. 
Zuccaro was in England in the time 
of Elizabeth; and during that long 
reign we find little improvement in 
architeéture, drefs, or in the general 
circle of elegancies. It was a court 
of intrigue and vanity. In the reign 
of james 1, Van Somer and Cornelius 
Janfon paved the way for Van Dyck 
—an epoch of tafte: but this appears 
to have been confined to the court and 
a few noble collectors ; and the trou- 
bles of Charles his fucceflor prevented 
his giving them a more general influ- 
ence. His reign ftands high in the 
hiftory of architeéture, from having 
produced Inigo Jones. Under Lely 
tafte funk into Indian gowns and flow- 
ing perukes; till fafhion became a 
moniter in the time of Kneller, and 
appeared in buckram coats, fquare- 
toed thoes, and difproportioned head- 
dreffes in the ladies. ‘This ftyle of 
drefs prevailed till within thefe few 
years, when good fenfe and a more 
jot tafte broke through the backram 
and whalebone, and pioduced the pre- 
fent eafy and elegant mode o§ attire ; 
which may be faid to mark a point of 
national excellence. Reynolds con- 
tribrted much to this change: his 
whole life was a ftruggle with the 
hydra fathion, as his works evince. 
The above ftatement will be found 
not to apply only to the article of 
drefs, but to extend to every depart- 
ment. Let us, for imfance, from 
the pericd of Henry viii, examine 
thip. building, civii architetiure, our 
farmture, plate, &c. and we fhall 
find them to have nearly improved to- 
gether, or to have fluctuated as the 


tafte for defin prevailed, till the pa- 
tronage bettowed by his prefent ma- 
jetty, by exciting a general love for the 
arts, improved the national tafte to 
its prefent great and highly refpectable 
ftate. 

Before we difmifs the prefent eflay, 
we thall endeavour to point out fome 
of the advantages that refuit from the 
praCice of drawing, to thofe who do 
not make a profetlion of it. Many 
mutt be obvious from the former part 
of this paper. To every gentleman 
who travels, it ts abfolutely neceflary 5 
for, independently of its teaching him 
to fee accurately, the curious and ever- 
refilefs eye of the artift comprehends 
more at one vicw than the common 
obferver will notice in an age. The 
volume of nature is laid open to him ; 
his attent’on is directed to the vaft and 
minute; men and manners are not 
concealed from his view, and his ima- 
gination clings to perfection with in- 
effable delight. 

It ts not too much to fay, that draw- 
ing opens the mind more than years 
devoted to the acquiring of languages, 
or the mere learning of words: it 
teaches to think. ‘The artift is a true 
logician: not content with producing 
effecis, he is ever enquiring after 
caufes founded on a vifible demonftra- 
tion, to exhibit them in his works. 

We muft not rank it among the 
leaft of the advantages refulting from 
the praclice of the arts, that it enures 
the reflecting mind to the moft enti- 
cing fort of logic. The praétice of 
reafoning upon cbjcAs in themfelves 
agreeable tends to produce fuch a ha- 
bit, and habit frengthens the reafon- 
ing faculties. Befides, while the mind 
is engaged in obtaining knowledge, 
we efcape the infipidity and indiffer- 
ence conneéted with the tedioufnefs of 
inactivity? Eiope attends labour; a 
blefling unknown to thofe who live 
lazily on the toils of others. The fen- 
fualift imagines he enjoys the world 
becaufe he eats and drinks, and runs 
about upon it; but to enjoy it truly, 
is to be fenfible of its greatnefs and 
beauty. 
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Independently of keeping the mind 
employed, the arts contribute to har- 
monize the temper; and the power 
of drawing brings with it fo much 
mental enjoyment, that youth, in or- 
der to be occupied, is not tempted to 
precipitate into the ruinous and de- 
itruétive vices of gaming and drink- 
ing. It defends us in the meridian of 
life from the wild {chemes of ambition, 
and in old age it becomes a fure thie!d 
againit avarice. Shenttone obferves, 
*« Wherever there is a want of tailte, 
we generally obferve a love of money 
and cunning.’ 

The influence it has on our moral 
conduét is, perhaps, one of the greateft 
recommendations for the ftudy of the 
arts. No one can meditate on the 
order obfervable in nature, and not 
reduce his condutt to a fimilar ttandard 
of regularity. To have a juft relish 
for what is elegant and proper in 
painting, fculpture, or architecture, 
mutt be a fine preparation for true no- 
tions relative to character and beha- 
viour. Should fuch a one be over- 


powered by paffion, or fwerve from 
his duty, we need not fear but he will 
réturn on the firft reflection, and with 
a redoubled refolution not to err a 
fecond time: for he cannot but ob- 


ferve, that the well-being of nature, 
as well as of the individual, depends 
on regularity and order; and that a 
difregard of the focial virtues will ever 
be accompanied with fhame and re- 
morfe. Paifion is a whir!wiad, that 
fhakes the human frame, as the con- 
vulfions of an earthquake diforder that 
of nature. 

Every Briton that travels thould 
propofe to himfclt pleafure and advan- 
tage, and his enquiry thould ehable 
him to add to the national t&k of 
knowledge ; for it cannot be faid that 
he travels to enjoy the advantage of 
a better government, or becaufe other 
nations have a greater commerce. 
Hence, then, it muft be for arts and 
learning. And how is he to become 
acquainted with the former without 
a knowledge in painting, fculpture, 
and architecture, any more than he 
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could with the latter, without a know- 

ledge in the languages of the countrie$ 

he may have occafion to paf; through ? 

Lord Bacon fays: ‘ Travel, in the 

younger fort, is a part of educa:ion ; 

in the elder, a part of experience. 

He that travelleth into a country be- 

fore he hath fome entrance inio the 

language, goeth to fchool and not to 

travel.” The fame may be faid of 

thofe who travel before they have ob- 

tained a knowledge of the polite arts. 

How many noble works of archireture 

did lord Burlington bequeath to this 

country! They remain monuments 

of national tafte, highly honourable 
tohis memory. Let us be permitted’ 
to mention the honour the arts at pre- 

fent derive from the maiterly pro- 

ductions of the earl of Aylesford, fir 

G. Beaumont, fir R. Hoare, W. 

Scope, ef. of Caitle-comb; captain 

Lewis, of the royal navy; captain 

Mordaunt, and many others, whofe 

works will ever rank among the firft 

productions of the rencil. Lord Wars 
wick is faid to poffefs the true poetic 

foirit for compoing heroic landfcape. 

While we are recommending to gen- 

tlemen to learn to draw, it muft not’ 
be underftood that we with to deprive ’ 
the ladies of the pleafure and advan- 

tage that muft refult from their pra@ti- 

fing an art that ftands, perhaps, be- 

fore all others for improving our talte, 

particularly in {uch things as are con- 

nected with decoration, 

Though we recommend learning to 
draw thu. generaily, we muit {ay that 
it requires the utimoft caution in the 
choice of a maiter; for, fhould his 
abilities be confined, or his tafte des 
praved, these is great danger of the 
poifon being conveyed to tne pupil: 
and if, in the end, his better under- 
ftanding rife fuperior to the evil, he 
will, unfortunaiely, have much to un- 
learn. Above ail, if ne be arrived at 
an age to difcriminate, objects worthy 
aztention fhould be {et as examples of 
imitation ; he fhould not be amufed 
and his time wafted with gew-gaws 
and trafh beneath the dignity and at- 
tention of rational beings. 

£2 
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Every one is acquainted with the 
progrefs of what may be termed com- 
mon or {chool education. The mafters 
begin teaching the letters, and then 
proceed to fyllables, which are joined 
into fentences ; but the ultimate end 
is, compofing themes to call forth the 
power of invention, and convey a 
more exquilite idea of the language. 
Exaétly fo thould be the progrefs in 
teaching drawing. If the knowledge 
to be obtained be the human figure, 
we begin with parts; as eyes, nofes, 
heads, hands, &c. which isthe ABC. 
This, of courfe, leads io the whole 
figure, which may be compared to 
fpelling ; that naturally conducts to 
the round, or drawing from plaifter 
cafts; then from ‘oe life; and ulti- 
mately to compofition. Should land- 
fcape be the purfuit, the progrefs is 
precifely the fame. We begin with 

arts or fingle objects; as trees, 
Brid es, cottages, caftles, &c. Here 
again is the alphabet. ‘This we too 
quit to copy wholes, or a combination 
of objects ; and in the end we apply to 
ature, which fets us free from our 
mafter.” Then we mutt improve by 
our own aétivity ; and, like the bee, 
cull the honey from every flower. 
As much of our fuccefs depends on the 
abilities of the mafter, the greateft 
care fhould be obferved in the choice. 
He is but as acrutch to the Jame; but 
we ought to make ourfelves fure it is 
found, and without flaw or fhake; 
that is, as far as our judgment will 
permit, or the opinion of friends di- 
rect. 

He who afpires to a knowledge in 
the fine arts can only hope to fucceed 
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by turning his attention to the .fenfi- 
tive part of nature, particularly by an 
inquiry after fuch objeéts as are natu- 
rally agreeable, or the contrary: alfo 
fuch as are grand or mean, proper or 
improper. This is the only founda- 
tion of a juft and rational tafte, and, 
like morals, may be cultivated to a 
high degree of refinement. The fine 
arts, where the feelings only are con- 
cerned, wiil pleafe, from their no- 
velty, in the prime of life ;. but the 
delight will ceafe in a more advanced 
period, when the fervour of the ima- 
gination goes off. On the contrary, 
where we are governed by jul? princi- 
ples and a thorough knowledge, they 
will afford {cope for fancy as well as 
judgment, they will grow into a fa- 
vourite entertainment, and their vi- 
gour will prevail as ftrong in the even- 
ing as in the morning of life. This 
on!y can make the arts truly delightful. 
It is not a few technical phraies, picked 
up from profeffional men, which may 
enable one to babble like a parrot, 
that can at any time pleafe or be 
pleafing. Science is a coy lady, and 
wil] not grant her favours without be- 
ing long courted. But, fhould we 
afpire to no higher charaéter than that 
of the mere critic, a fmall ftock of 
information will fuffice; and practice 
will encreafe confidence where there 
is nothing to lofe.  riticifin is a lady 
of eafy accels: the want of meaning 
fhe fupplies with words; and the want 
of knowledge is récompenfed with 
cunning She Matters all; and thofe 
whom nature has niade weak, or idle- 
nefs keeps ignorant, may feed their 
vanity at her fhrine. ~~ 


THE SICK WIDOW: A TALE. 


A Personace of the higheft 
sank, paffing alone one morning ear- 
ly, dreiled as a private gentleman, 
through a fuburb of Vienna, was ac- 
cofled by a youth of about twelve 
years of age, who witha dejected 
coustenance, and eyes full of tears, 
begged he would afford him fome 
relief. The gentcel air of the youth, 


his regular demeanour, the biuthes 
which overfpread his face, the tears 
fwimming in his eyes, and his faulter- 
ing voice, made a ftrong impreffion 
on the mind of this gentleman.—You 
do not feem, faid he to the youth, to 
be born to beg your bread: what con- 
ftrains you todoit now? Sir, replied 
the youth, with a figh, and dropping 
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g few tears, T was not born in fuch a 
wretched flate: the misfortunes of 
my father, and the diftreffed fituation 
of my mother, force me toit. And 
who is your father? replied the gen- 
tleman. He was a merchant, fir, 
who had acquired much credjt, and 
was beginning to make his fortune, 
when the failure of one of his corre- 
fpondents entirely ruined him. ‘To our 
great misfortune he did not furvive 
this calamity, for in a month after, 
he died broken-hearted. My mother, 
a younger brother, and myfelf, re- 
mained, reduced to want. I found 
an afylum in the houfe of one of my 
father’s friends: my mother has en- 
deavoured till now to maintain herfelf 
and my younger brother, by working 
at her needle ; but laft night the was 
taken ferioufly ill, and } fear for her 
life. I am deftitute of every thing, 
and know not how to obtain the 


affiftance the ftands fo much in need of. 
Unaccuftomed to beg, I dare not pre- 
fent myfelf to thofe who know me, 
You, fir, area ftranger ; before you 
I have dared to conquer the fhame | 


feel. Prav, fir! have pity on my 
unfortunate mother; enable me to 
procure the affiftance her dittreffes re- 
guire. 

When he had done fpeaking, he 
burft into a flood of tears, the gentle- 
man was touched to the heart.—Does 
your mother live far from here? Sir, 
replied the youth, fhe lives at the laft 
houfe in this ftreet, on the left hand 
fide, on the third floor.—Has any 
phyfician been to fee her yet ?—I was 
jaft going to look for one, fir; but 
know nct how torecompenfe his trou- 
ble, nor how to provide what he may 
prefcribe. The unknown gentleman 
took out of his purfe a few florins, 
and giving them to him, defired him 
to run immediately for a phyfician, 
and procure fome afliftance for his mo- 
ther. The youth, with the fimple, yet 
energetic expreffions of a grateful 
heart, returned him his moft fincere 
thanks, and flew away. 

The unknown perlonage, obferving 
that the youth went another way, 


~bed, were all its contents. 
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determined to go and fee the fick 
widow himfclf. When he had. af- 
cended the ftairs, he entered a {mall 
room, which was both poorly and 
feantily furnifhed : a crazy table, an 
old cheft of drawers, a bed where the 
infirm woman laid, and another imall 
The poor 
woman was inthe greateft fate of de- 
jection, and her litte fon, mclting in 
tears, was at the foot of her bed. 
She was trying to comfort him: but 
alas! poor woman! fhe food too 
much in need of comfort herfelf. The 
gentleman, moved with pity, defired 
her to take courage, and began to 
queftion her as a phyfician, refpecting 
her ilinefs. She gave him a conciie 
account of it; then with a figh, and 
fhedding tears, ah, fir! my illnefs pro- 
ceeds from fo great a caufe that no 
medical fkill can remedy it. Tama 
mother, and the unfortunate mother 
of children, who are alfo unhappy. 
My diftreffes, and thofe of my chil- 
dren, have wounded my heart too 
deeply. Death alone can terminate 
my evils; but yet 1 tremble at tie 
thoughts of the mifery to which my 
poor children will be expofed. Here 
her tears redoubled. - She related her 
misfortunes, which the fuppofed phy- 
fician diffembled knowing before, and 
this drew frefh tears from his eyes. 
At‘ lafi,—come, faid he, do not de- 
fpair; heaven will not negle& you: 
1 pity your misfortunes, But heaven 
is provident: you will not be forgot- 
ten. Think ooly of preferving a life 
which is fo precious to your children. 
Have you got a piece of paper to 
write a prcefcription upon? She tore 
a leaf from acopy-book, in which her 
younger fon, about feven years of 
age, learnedtowrite. When the un- 
known gentleman had done writing, 
this remedy, faid he, will begin to 
relieve you; and if needful we fhall 
try a betterone: therefore I hope you 
will foon be well. He then left the 
writing on the table, and went away. 
Immediately after, the elder fon re- 
turned. My dear mother, faid he, 
be of good heart. Fleaven pities us. 
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See what a gentleman has generoufly 
given me this morning: this will be 
enough to laft you feveral days. I 
have likewife been for a phyfician, and 
he will come ina few minutes. Quiet 
your forrows, and comfort your mind. 
Ah! my fon, faid the mother, come 
here, let me embrace you. Heaven 
favours your innocence: may heaven 
protect itlong! A phyfician, whom 
4.do not know, has been here, and is 
juft gone; fee his prefcription on the 
table; go, and fetch me what he has 
ordered. 

The fon takes thé paper, perufes 
it, then cries out with the utmoft 
aftonifhment ;—he reads it again, then 
exclaims, oh! mother! what can this 
be? The mother aitonifhed, and in 
fafpence, takes it from his hand, and 


reading it with impatience... Heaven! 
-..theemperor! At thefe words the 
paper fell from her hand, her voice 
failed, and fhe fainted away. The 
fuppofed prefcription was an order of 
the auguit Jofeph 11, by which he 
granted her a penfion out of his privy 
purfe. The real phyfician came in 
Opportunely, to recal the mother from 
the fwoon that furprife had thrown her 
into. Proper remedies in a fhort time 
cured her illnefs, which was chiefly 
caufed by afflition preying upon her 
mind. Thus the beneficent monarch, 
loaded with praifes and bleifings, had 
the pleafure of refloring health and 
life to a worthy but an unfortunate 
woman; and of procuring happinefs 
to an honeft family, cruelly perfecuted 
by fortune, / 


ON THE DIFFERENT RACES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
[By L. de Grandpre, an Officer in the French Army.] 


ALL men are indifputably of one 
fpecies, as they can all procreate to- 
gether ; but the races are vifibly dif- 
ferent. I have obferved four diftiné& 
ones, which fubdivide into feveral 
branches. 

The firft race is that of Europe and 
Afia; for it appears to be demon- 
ftrated that the origin is the fame, 
whatever be the colour which varies 
it. This colour becomes deeper in 
proportion as it approaches the equa- 
tor, which to me is a proof, that it is 
owing to the climate. I will admit 
the black network found by anatomifts 
between the fkin and the epidermis of 
a Negro; | will even admit, that the 
fame particularity is alfo met with ina 
Black of Afia, that is, in an Indian 
of the low caft; for it cannot belong 
to the race of the Bramins, whofe co- 
lour is a pale yellow, a little lefs dark 
than that of the Mulattos, and of a 
frefher hue. 

But even allowing, that this net- 
work is found in an Indian, I fhould 
not the lefs be inclined to conclude, 
that the climate had alone produced 
it, and that by a higher latitude it 
would be difperfed ina few genera- 


tions, even without intercourfe with 
the whites, The Blacks, moreover, 
I mean thofe that are abfolutely fo, 
are not very numerous in Afia. Few 
are found except in the peninfula of 
India, at Pegu, and in the iflands; 
for as foon as we reach the latitude of 
twenty degrees, the {pecies begin to 
afflume a clearer teint, In other re- 
fpects, the features are the fame as 
ours. The leading ones are mode- 
rately thick lips, protuberant nofe, 
long eyes, foft long hair, and a beard, 

This race in Europe takes three 
very diftinét fthades, that of the eaft, 
that of the weft, and the Laplanders. 
The firft have preferved fomething of 
the Greek countenance, which is not 
fo much altered but it may be recog- 
nifed. In Afia, the principal fhades 
are thofe of the Whites, the Bramins 
the copper-coloured, the Blacks and 
the Chinefe. The moft ftriking fea- 
tures of the latter are, the nofe lefs 
protuberant, the eyes {mall and placed 
obliquely. All thefe fubdivifions are, 
in my opinion, of one common ori- 
gin; the climate alone has imprinted 
on them the difference by which they 
are characterifed. 
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The fecond race is that of Africa. 
This is perfeétly diflinét, and maf 
have had a different origin. Its prin- 
cipal charaéters are generally a black 
complexion without polith, the nofe 
flat and broad, with little projection, 
round eyes, thick lips, and curling 
woolly hair and beard. There has 
been only one fub-divifion of this race 
hitherto difcovered, which is that of 
the Hottentots, who are of a colour 
lefs deep, and who have individuals 
among them inclining in fome degree 
to a copper-colour ; but in other re- 
fpects the charafteriftics are the fame. 
The curly wool, in particular, appears 
to be the principal attribute of the 
African race. A celebrated writer of 
our own time has afferted, that the 
cradle of the human race was in the 
flat part of Tartary. [ fhall not con- 
teft this origin of the Europeans and 
Afiatics, for Iam perfuaded they have 
fprung from a common ftock ; but I 
cannot fo readily bel'eve, that Africa 
owes its population to the fame fource. 
The ilthmus of Suez has vifibly ferved 
as a bed for the fea, in times when 
Africa could not have been unpeopled. 


That great ifland muf have hada 
race peculiar to itfelf in ages when 
navigation was too little known for us 
to {uppofe, that men could have been 
difperied over the globe by means of 


their fhips. We will admit, with 
fome authors, that the primitive in- 
habitants were enabled to defcend 
from Caucafus, and fpread them- 
felves over the plains in proportion as 
they were left dry. But we have no 
reafon to refufe a fimilar means of 
population to Africa, who might alfo 
have had her Caucafus, whence the 
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fource of the African race derived its 
birth. We are not fufficiently ac- 
Guainted with that part of the world 
to form folid conjectures refpecting it, 
but are obliged to confine our ob- 
ervations to the race of men that in- 
habit it. *This race is certainly dif- 
ferent from ours. The origin cannot 
poflibly be the fame: to prove it fo, 
it would be neceffary that an Afri- 
can family, tranfported into Europe, 
fhould aflume, without mixing with 
the race of Europe, European fea- 
tures, that the. hair fhould become 
ftraight, &c.; and fo of a European 
family tran{ported into Africa. 

We donot find, however, that the 
hair of the Creoles of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whofe families have lived 
three or four generaiions in the coun- 
try, becomes changed into wool. 
This wool is fo ftrongly impreffed on 
the African race, that even when they 
intermix with Europeans, it is the 
lat charaéteriflic which, difappears. 
It clings fo clofely to the race, it dif- 
tinguithes them fo perfectly from all 
others, that even in thirty-four de- 
grees of latitude it lofes nothing of its 
force ; it is fill thefame wool. This 
peculiarity fo completely belongs to 
Africa, that it confines itfelf withia 
her limits, and does not pafs beyond 
them. The Spaniards, feparated by 
a itrait of only twenty-one miles, 
have long thining hair. The Arabs 
too, who border on Africa, who are 
merely divided by the itraits of Ba- 
belmandel, have in like manner all 
long hair. When the marks are fo 
diftinst, how is it poflible not to ac- 
knowledge that the origin is differ- 
ent * ¢ 


_ * I know that Mr. Bruce fays, Vol. I, page 172, that the Kennoufs, a people 
inhabiting the banks of the Nile, beyond the fecond cataraét of Nubia, have hair, not 
wool; but he did not inquire, whether the colony is indigenous, or whether it came 


fiom Afia. 


All the country, as we know, is overrun with Arabs ; and there is no 


reafun for refufing to believe that the Kennoufs are of Arabian origin ; fo that this 
fact, which the author's reputation does not permit us to doubt, proves nothing againit 


my fyftem 


The tame traveller affures us, page 442, that the inhabitants to the fouthward of 
Cap: Heli, between Yemen and the ftates of the {cherif of Mecca, have wool inftead 
of hair, This alfo does not fubvert what I have advanced : to overcome mv opinion, 
individuals with woolly hatr mutt be found all over the earth, intermingled with others 
that have long hair ; but while 1 fue them confined to a dali diflin& coieny, I conti- 
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The third race is principally found 
toward Darien, but its individualy are 
much lefs numerous. Thefe are the 
Albinos, who are chiefly diftinguithed 
by the dead whitenefs of their fkin, 
by flax inftead of hair on their heads, 
and by little round eyes incapable of 
fapporting the light of day. 

It would not be eafy to decide on 
the origin of thefe miferable beings, 
to’ whom Nature has refufed fo much. 
She has endowed them, it is true, 
with the faculty of thinking and 
fpeaking ; but the latter quality is fo 
imperfe& among them, that it rather 
re(embles a. murmur than an articula- 
tion: even at a fhort diltance the 
movement of their lips is all that can 
be perceived: no found reaches the 
ear, unlefs we are near enough to 
touch them. 

As to their faculty of thinking, if 
we may judge from their indolent 
mode of life, refulting perhaps from 
a fenie of their weaknefs, it is by no 
means profound: indeed, reflecting 
on fuch actions of theirs with which 
we are acquainted, we are forced to 
admit, that they have no more reafon 
than is barely fufficient to enabie them 
to avoid what ts injurious. 

This’ unhappy race, weal and de- 
fencelefs, no longer confifts but of a 
few {cattered individuals, efcaped from 
wild beafts and men, by whom they 
have been hunted. Some of them 
have arrived among us; and, if we 
were rath enough to form a judg- 
ment of nature by fych fpecimens, 
we muft fuppofe, that the had only 
thrown a few of this race vaguely on 
the globe, without permitting them 
to form a colony of their own: at 
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leaft, the utmoft endeavours of tra- 
vellers have never been able to difcover 
one. A few of thefe wretched be- 
ings, of both: fexes, have been met 
with on the coait, where they appear- 
ed to live on fith, and have been fup- 
pofed, unjultly perhaps, to pofefs 
fearcely more intellect than the oy {ters 
which they tear from the rocks, 

If this race of men was ever nu- 
merous, it has almoft entirely difap- 


“peared; for there now exilts no more 


inftances tian is juft fufficient to pre- 
ferve the remembrance of it: it is, 
befides, too lirtle known for it to be 
determined, whether it has any fub- 
divifions, or even for us to fay any 
thing pofitive refpeiing it. 

It has been imagined, that the 
phyfical and moral ftate of thefe be- 
ings was occafioned by ficknefs ; fome 
have even thought, that was the ap- 
pearance of the diforder itfelf: but 
thefe are merely conjeftures ; and we 
ought to confider them as a diftinct 
race, till we have acquired informa- 
tion that may do away all doubt on 
the fubject. 

The fourth race is that of America. 
A people, fpreading under a fky fo 
varied as to comprehend all the zones, 
muft be fappofed to have numerous 
fub-divifions ; and in reality they ex- 
tend almoft to infinity : but, with the 
exception of a few hordes of favages 
to the northward, they are principally 
diftinguifhed by having no beard. 

This mark is as ftriking and inde- 
lible as the wool of the Africans ; 
and it appears to me as inconteftably 
to prove, that their origin is different 
from ours 

The newnefs of this continent does 


der the circumftance as a new proof in my favour, and infer, that they have a differ- 
ent origin from the inhabitants of the country in the midft of whom they are encom- 
paffed. On the coaft of Arabia we meet with Abyffinians at every ftep. Is the inetii- 
mable author I have mentioned fure, that che canton of Cape Heli may not have given 
an afylum to an emigration from Abyfiinia, either during the wars for the eftablifh- 
ment of Mahometanifm,*or before that period? His obfervations, though generally 
admirable, require perhaps fometimes to be examined clofely; for it is poffible he 


may have relied ona bad compiler, for the care of putting his notes in order. 


Ought 


we not, for inftance, to place in the rank of doubtful obfervations that which Jeads 
him to give 24° q45/ north as the latitude of Syenne, which is cloie to the fpot where, 
Pliny and Strabo fay the well war dug direétiy under the tropic ? 


5 
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not feem to me an undeniabe proof, 
that its inhabitants came from what ts 
called the old world: the plains alone 
have the appearance of being recently 
freed from the waters of the ocean; 
but there is nothing to induce us to 
believe, that the iwountains fhould 
have been fubmerged when ours were 
dry. Ifthe Pichincha and the Chim- 
borazo bear evident marks of the refi- 
dence of the ocean on their moft ele- 
vated peaks, our Alps prefent the 
fame teftimonials ; and to me it feems 
reafonable to believe, that the moun- 
tains of America were the fecret refi- 
dence of the frit individuals of the 
American race; as Caucaius, per 
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haps Atlas, and other mountains, 
have been the birthplace of the aitter- 
ent races which now peope Eurode 
and Africa. 

In a word, the hair and beard are, 
in my Opinion, marks by which Na- 
ture has feparated the three grind 
divifions of the inhabiavts of the 
earth (for the Albiaos are fo few in 
number. that I can hardly confider 
them with the others) the livery 
which fhe has ordained them to wear 
is not to be efiaced ; it has fubiitied 
from their origin, ard will be an 
eiernal monument to atteft the differ- 
ence of the fources whence they have 
derived their exiltence, 


d with the Srupy of the Human 


FRAME. 


[From * A Popular View of the Stru€ture and Economy of the Human 
Body.’ By John Feitham.] 


WHAT beauty, what fimple mag- 
nificence adorns the face of nature ! 
The earth is filled with inhabi- 
tants, of f{pecies almoft infinitely di- 
verfified, all fulceptible of enjoying, 
in a greater or leis degree, what Pro- 
vidence is moft ready to impart, 
namely, happinefs. ts furface is 
embellibed with a rich variety of 
objects, that pleafe without cloying. 
Above it is fpread a wide and b.autiful 
canopy, in which the fun moves wiih 
refplendent majelly, from whom the 
moon and planets borrow their mildcr 
rays, and where ten thoufand times 
ten thoufard far diftant lights contri- 
bate to enliven and illuftrate the varie- 
gated fcene. 

Man is evidently placed at the head 
of the inhabitants of this beautecus re- 
fidence, and is conttituted with appe- 
tites and paffions qualified to receive 
the moft delightful impreffions trom 
the obje&s that furround him—im- 
preffions which fhould lead him to adore 
the goodnefs of the great firft-caufe 
and parent of all, and enable him to 
indulge the hope of more fubjtantial 
blifs in the maturer ages of his being. 

Every moral duty may be conici- 


entioufly performed without neg eét- 
ing to pay Gue attention, at the fame 
time, to the ordinary affairs of ‘ife, 
aod occafionaliy to its innocent amufe- 
ments; the charms of intellcctual 
gratification, the tplendor of the fine 
arts, and the innocent pleafures of 
polithed fociety. Au aitention to iome 
art or icience, or being nahicually de- 
voted to fome employment, wetul or 
ornamental, has a wonderful eff ét in 
itrengthening the mi.d, and preferve 
ing the very foul jn a State of he-ith. 

So may pleafures reiule, indeed, 
from the acquifition of ufefui or cle- 
gant knowledge, that the difpoution 
of thofe who neglect the cultivation 
of their mental faculties is exce -dingly 
to be lamented, and they mutt ever 
remain itrangers io the calm peace,” 
the ‘ comfoits,’ that wifdom has to 
beftow, who will not be fodnd £ watch- 
ing at the doors of her pofts !’ 

Not a few of the {ciences are cons 
nected together, by a concatenation 
of. fimilar effects—in particular, ana- 
tomy, botany, chemiftry and the 
moteria medica, to whi. h may be ade 
ded, different branches of natural 
hiflory—feiences, all of which are, 
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befides, fraught with fuch obje&s of 
iniiruction or amufement,-as fhould 
induce every thinking man, if poffi- 
bic, to make them objects of his en- 
quiry. 

To defcend to particulars—the ftudy 
of anatomy may be very properly re- 
commend d as highly important to 
women, not only to enabie them to take 
proper care of their own health, but 
to make them rational fupertendants 
of their infants, parents, and hufbands. 
"Till of late years, women were kept in 

a ftate of Taki i ignorance, as to the 
objets and means of intellettial im- 
provement; every fource and chan- 
nel of acquiring knowledge was ob- 
firuSted, if not difcountenanced, by 
fathion. Books of {fcience vere Te- 
plete with a jargo mn of unintelligible 
terms, by which i ignorance “2s often 
myfterioufly and pompouily veiied, 
and fhielded from public contempt ; 
but now, by a happy revolution in the 
public taile and Judgment writers 
offer their difcoveries to the public in 
diftin® terms, which every body may 

underftand ; technical language is no 
jonger allowed to fupply the place of 
rea! knowledge; and the art of com- 
has been car- 
This 


municating inftruction, 
ried to the greateft perfection. 
gradual change is all in favour of wo- 


men. ' Many things which wer: for- 
merly thought to be above their com- 
prehenfion, or totally unfuited to their 
fex, have now been found to be per- 
fectly within the compais of their 
abilities, and admirably adapied to 
their peculiar offices and fi vations, 

Among thefe congenial fludies, the 
natural hiitory of our o: wn {pecies ought, 
unque ‘ftionably. to take the lead ; it is 
a more ‘nterefting fubje‘t, and pretents 
a more ample field for the fpeculative 
snd pradtical obfervations of genius, 
than the natural hiftory of other ani- 
mals, and much more iniecis, fpiders, 
butterflies, and cockle-thells. 

Our happy, or at leafl comfortable, 
fituation in this world, is very much 
dependent on the civilization of our 
menial faculties; as this is attended 
40, the underftanding becomes en- 
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larged and improved, and on this 

every man depends for numerous ad~ 

vantages in the intercourfe of life ; and 
hence his apprehenfion and other 
powers become competent to all the 
duties of fociety, furnithing men with 
the means their neceflitics require, of 
advancing their fortunes, and provi- 
ding for their families, and giving 
juttnefs of perception, and agceracy of 
judgment, in all the various demands 
of a reciprocal jntercourfe. 

On the cultivation of the mind 
every man depends for an adequate 

relith of his enjoyment ; ; for thefe give 
him, acco: ding to his ftation, a pro- 
per tafte or ferirbili ity of happinefs ; 
or. at leait, afiord him a fentimental 
relith of true pl leafure, which is in its 
Mature innocent, and oppofite to vices 
and joften and refine his paffions fo as 
to enable him proper'y to regulate 
them. In fhort, upon the due culture 
of the mind, every man depends for 
fix ing a principle of virwe in his 
bre: » (entwi ining it, as it were, w ith 
the fib: es of his heart) and for giving 
his nature, originally made for virtu- 
ous ule and enjoyment, that feeling 
which may, and fhou'd, be imprefied 
on all. 

It is a very defirable part of moral 
education, that fuch a view be exhi- 
biced of the anatomy of the human 
frame as may be calculated tc inipire 
fentiments of veneration and love for 
the jupreme artificer ; and it is a cir- 
cumftance peculiarly happy and defi- 
rable, when the ae mind 
is enabled alternate ly. to affociate with 
books, and fociety, for enla irging the 
capabilities of the mind, and for fur- 
thering the chaie improvements of 
intellect. Grofs, indeed, are all the 
objects of fenfe compared with fuch 
fublime purfuits—purfuits which exalt, 
and really ennoble human nature, and 
which fhould be feduloufly explored 
by every young obferver. Zeal, 
eager defire for i improvement, and an 
attentive invefligation, fpeedily fur- 
mount little diflicu'tics, and, perhaps, 
unfold abilities highly valuable to the 
poffeflor, 
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The ancients, efpecially the Greeks, 
Far exceiled us in the finer arts of fta- 
tuary, architecture, and painting— 
the beautiful {pecimens they have left 
fuficient.y teitify for them— but in the 
jalutary {ctence of medicine -in the 
invettigation of the proper‘ies, and 
ufes of plants and fowers—in che- 
miftry, that deep refearch into the 
properties and cffences of matter, and 
of its laws and combinations, in thefe, 
as well as in anatomy, (and in the ve- 
terinary art) the moderns with 

afon, thought to claim the palm— 

he arcients, for any thing that now 
appears, could boalt of nothing equal 
to us in thefe refpects, 

We perceive aftronomy, in thefe 
latter times, unfolded and improved; 
and improving in its turn, geography 
aud navigation. We may cobferve 
inechanics, multiplying the efforts of 
man, and reducing ail nature, as it 

sre, to fubmiffion. Machines dif. 
gaging us from toil; and water and 
fire itielf compelled to ferve as drudges, 
in the profecution of our labours. 
The telefcope brings diftant objects 
nearer to view, and unfolds to us pla- 
nets unknown to our anceltors. The 
microfcope opens a new province with 
in her empire, and becomes as it 
were the bond which unites us to an 
immenfe portion of the creation. 

Anatomy has withdrawn the veil 
from the face of humanity; it hath 
difcovered an innumerable quantity of 
machines, all filentiy co-operating to 
celebrate the glory of the artift. This 
{cience, at once terrible and ufeful, 
hath taught weapons, accuftomed to 
deftroy, the new art of preferving it ; 
and by tracing out a dark, bat certain 
road, eveu in our entrails, hath ena- 
bled the operator to remedy thofe dif- 
orders which he could nor fee. 

Chemittry (which may be confi- 
dered as the anatomy of unorganifed 
bodies, but which, with the power of 
dividing, can uniie the power of 
combining a.d regenerating) ha. been 
Carried in our times to.a very high 


ore 
Gis 


43 
{tate of comparative perfe€tion ; efpe- 
cially fince mankiad have learned how 
to extend its ufé throughout every 
department of the arts, and to render 
it peculiarly fubfervient to medicine.* 
It was referved for Deicartes to dilco- 
ver the laws of dioptrics; and to New- 
ton, the laws of optics; another great 
and magnificent difcovery has been 
made in our times, and that is electri- 
city; the terrific effects of which have 
placed mankind on an equal:ty with 
the far-famed gods of antiquity ; while 
Franklin, like another Prometheus, was 
emboldened to fteal the celeftial fire, 
and acquired the art of rendering it 
docile to mechanical laws. 

A clofe attention to the powers of 
nature, alfo, produced the microf-ope, 
which gives us an infight into the mi- 
nute, but no lefs wonderful works of 
God, in the creation around us; un- 
folding the admirable ftracture of 
plants and animals, and difplaying to 
us the exquifite texture of their conili- 
tuent parts. By means of thefe inttru- 
ments, the bouads of human know- 
ledge have been amafingly extended, 
aod by the fame helps new and ex- 
hauftlefs fources of information and 
pleafure are continually open to us 3 
fo that a perfon who is poffeffed of 
thefe proper inflraments, and who has 
a tafte for the right ufe of them, can 
never want copious objeéts of rational 
entertainment. 

Franklin, who created a philofophi- 
ellignt and energy in the weftern he- 
miiphere, unknown before his time, 
happily reduced fcience to practical 

fes. [is countryman, count Rume 
ford, adopted the fame principles 5 
and thofe ample views, waich his 
great archetype fug vefted, he has cx- 
plained, enlarged, and confirmed ; 
and, with a facility of elucidation, 
rendered familiar to the artizan and 
mechanic; and thus, while he in- 
ftrudled philofophers in icience, he has 
rendered the uieful arts fubfervient 
to public benefit, and domettic com- 
forts. 


* I do not hefitate to pronounce, (fays Fourcroy) that modern chemiftry has done 
more 10 twenty years, for medicine, than all the united labours of preceding ages, 
F 2 
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Thus has fcience been familiarly 
adapted to the parpofes of commen 
lite and domettic economy; to blend 
whote object and uies ftill more inti- 
mately, the royal inftitution was efta- 

lithed in 1794; anettadlifhment that 
will refic&t eternal luitre on its foun- 
ders, Chemiftry has, by its analysis 
of the hidden properties of air, been 
enabled to introduce a newgnode of 
rational practice in the medical-appli- 
cation of vital and other airs, which, 
when conveyed into the fyltem exter- 
nally, or internally, by the Jungs or 
ftomach, have been often produttive 
(ac: ording to highly refpeciable tefti- 
mone-) of the molt faiutary cfiects 
in duorders of the mot pernicious 
nature.* 

The principles of that newly difco- 
vered procets, called galvaniim, and 
the fuccefsful operation of the metalliz 
tractors, deferve attention alfo; at 
leatt_ a candid inveltigation fhould pre- 
cede their adoption, or rejection. 
The very finguiar difcovery of bal- 
Joons, and the ufefu! art of conveying 
intelligence by telegrapls allo, are 
refpeétable monuments of modern 
genius, and concur to place it in no 
mean point of view.—Cabinets and 
mufeums have been opened as jources 
of an intelleétual treat for every mind ; 
and, in fhort, hillory, poetry, mufic, 
&c. are cultivated with a degree of 
ardour and fuccefs that challenges our 
admiration. and may be almoft faid 
to rival antiquity. To the hich ho- 
nour of the prefent day, the progre(s 
of fcience and medical refearch is affo- 
ciated with the extenfion and propaga- 
tion of the genuine feelings of chriftian 
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philanthrophy ; not content with arreft- 
ing the baneful dominion of difeafey 
by the moft judicious applications of 
art, it boldly attempts to extirpate 
diforders, hitherto the moft fatal and 
mott fubverfive of public and domeftic 
happinefs. Such are thofe falutary 
and beneficent plans formed at Chetier, 
Manchetter, and recently aifo in Lon- 
don, for the prevention of the progrefs 
of contagious fever. And it is a 
curious and interefting fact, that in 
diftriéts where its havock was previe 
oufly unbounded, contagious difeafe 
is now nearly annihilated; in fhort, 
the fuccefs of thefe iniiitutions has 
been truly aftonifhing, and forms a 
mott detightful epoch in the annals of 
hamanity, affording, at the fame time, 
a very confpicuous example of what 
active ard intelligent benevolence can 
accompliih. ‘Thefe focieties have been 
attended with many other advantages, 
befide the diminution of general mo- 
rality, in fecuring the domeitic com- 
fort, and well-being of the poor. 

The pleafing and fecientific know- 
ledge of botany and chemiftry has 
thrown a new luitre on the art of me- 
dicine, as we!! as added to its utilities. 
Botany is become a fafhionable ftudy, 
and will, doubtlefs, continue to in- 
creafe in ufefulnefs, Science too has 
been inlifted under the banners of an 
elegant imagination, and the irre/fifti- 
ble charms of poetical genius. 

Chemiitrywill naturally follow the 
progreis of botany; it is a fcience 
peculiarly adapted to women—fuited 
to their talents, to their character, and 
to their fituation. Chemiftry is not 
a {cience of parade, it affords proper 


* The pneumatic dottrine of phyfic has met with great patronage in England as well 
as abroad ; and in Madiid a pneumatic hofpital has been lately eftablithed. 

The wital, or oxigene air, properly diluted with common air, promotes infenfible per- 
fpirat‘on, aids d cetiion, exh:Lrates the fpirits. and relieves difficult telpiration, and is 


found «f the h:gheit advantage in moft nervous cafes. 


Azotic air abates infamma- 


tion, and is the only remedy, with the hycrogeneair, that is found capable of arrefting 


the progrefs of confumption. 


And carbonic acid air is the moft powerful antifeptic. 


Rev. Mr. Townfend. 


The gazeous oxyd of azote may be confidered (fays Dr. Beddoes) as a more powere. 


ful form cf oxvcen gas. 


_ Hydsecaibo: ate weakens the ftroke of the pulle, occafions vertigo, and fometimies ex~ 
cites nausea s Giipotes tu fleep, aba'es cough, and eafes the refpiration in fome asth- 


matic aviections 5 in hemuptoe it efivcis a fpeedy and pleafant cure, —Dr. Withering 


‘oo? 
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t bielts of occupation, and teems with 
Infinite variety ; it demands no bodily 
ftrength, it can be purfued in retire- 
meni, and applies itfelf immediately 
to ufeful and domeitic purpofes. 

Hippocrates, the Greek phyfician, 
(who lived three hundred years before 
our Saviour) was a total ranger to 
the fcience of chemiftry. The Egyp- 
tians, however, were famed, in high 
antiquity, for medical knowledge. 
‘The Greeks, as vfual, improved upon 
them, and carried to great perfection 
the art of compounding of fimples. 
The writings of Hippocrates give a 
pretty accurate idea of the ftate of 
phyfical fcience, as it then exited 
among the Greeks. The Coan fage 
doubtlefs had a deep infight into na- 
ture, but his prefcriptions, to the 
modern phyfician, appear firangely 
complicated. 

The difcovery of the Ealt Indies, 
and the wetlern world, has brought to 
light feveral valuable fimples, to which 
all the herbs of Hippocrates mut 


yield. —A long period intervened be- 
tween that celebrated natnralift and 


Galen, whole labours, in many re- 
{pects, are not to be compared with 
thofe ef the modern:. ‘Phe Roman 
phyfician Celfus, who lived in the 
reign Of Tiberius, appears not to have 
prattifed phyfic profeffionally, but he 
ftudied it as a philofopher, and def- 
canted with confiderable reputation on 
the art. That medicine never arrived 
atany great eminence among the an- 
cients is little to be wondered at, if it 
be true, that they paid litle refpect to 
profeflionai men. Among the Ro- 
mans, the practice of phytic is faid to 
have been almoft entirely in the hands 
of flaves. During the reign of Au- 
guftus, the mott refpectable phyfician 
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we read of was Antonius Mufa. The 
Roman empire could boaft no phy- 
fician of tranfcendentabilities—no fuch 
fuper-eminent difplay of talents, of 
judgment, of fkiil, and of experience, 
as modern Europe has produced with- 
in a very recent period. In the arts 
of furgery and anatomy, the ancients 
could not enter into competition wich 
us. ‘They, knew not how to drefs a 
frefh wound properly ; to which, in- 
deed, the lofs of fuch numbers after a 
battle muit be attributed. Their want 
of &ill, in the treatment of wounds, was 
owing to their ignorance of anatomy 5 
without an accurate knowledge of which 
no operations can be directed with fuc- 
cefs. ‘The early practice of facrificing 
animals to the deity, and likewife that 
of killing them for food, muft, how- 
ever, have afforded the ancients an 
opportunity of acquiring fome know- 
ledge of the internal parts ; and bat- 
tles, and accidents, could not fail to 
give them further opportunities of ex- 
amining the human ftructure. The 
Egyptians learned from the Chaldeans 
the art of embalming the body, to 
preferve it; a.mode which is fill 
practifed on deceafed fovereigns, when 
the internal vifcera, being firtt taken 
cut, the cavity is replenithed with 
proper prefervatives.* But the anci- 
ents appear not to have availed them- 
felves with fkill and fagacity of fuch 
occurrences as might have extended 
their knowledge in anatomy or me- 
dicine. 

It was not until the flowing in of 
riches, and its attendant, the luxury 
of the table, had introduced difeafes 
among the Romans, that the art of 
phyfic, for which they had before ex- 
preffed fo little veneration, began ta 
appear neceflary to them; for, ac- 


* The praétice of embalming was originally founded on a prevailing opinion, that 
after a lapfe of a ceitain number of years the foul thouid be reunited to the body. Whe- 
ther fuch praétice could really have any falutary influence on the morals of ihe Egyptians, 
by keeping in remembrance the virtues of their ancettors, («s tome have imagined) is a 


matter not esly at prefent to determine. 


Bodies by embalming, have been tolerably well preferved more thon two thoufand years, 
In the breait of one of thofe corpfes, or mummies, a branch cf rofemary was found, 


fcarcely dried. 


This art has oniy been known in Europe during the latter ages. 


For- 


merly it was cuftomary to make deep incifions in the body, then to falt it, and, laftly, 


£0 enclofé it in a tanned ox’s hide, 
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cording to fome authors, they had 
been loug unwilling to admit it; and, 
from juperiiiti us, or other motives, 
olerated it only in the time of the 
piague. ‘hey coniidered it, perhaps; 
as aiuperfucds art. inthe hve hun 
Gred and thirty «fth year from i 

buiidine of the ci ye eran pay ficians 
came from Gre » Rome, but it 
dees not appear re they had any 
fixed eftabinfhuient there until about 
the year fix hundred. Thete phyfi- 


Ane 


Cians compounded medicines, and 
performed operations. As long as 
the Romans lcd hardy, fregal, a 
laborious lives, they difpen! 
the aid of phyficians, witout, it 
fhou!d feem, havine been the we 
in confequence.—Had the G 
been acquainted with anatomy, we 
may we'll eye on Hippocra 
would not 
ject. The Grecian phy' 
ever, certainly firit puved: th 
the culiare of medica 
bat Hippocrates is beheved to 
firlt who united anatomy to gar a 
he dowbdiels difplay e | 
of the art in is works than any 
preceded him. It is, however, 
geited by fome w.iier-, that he ne 
diffeéted animals; 2nd that the aif. 
feciion of bodies was not fo much as 
attempted in his days. The foilow- 
ing auecdote tends to confirm the 
probability of fach a fappofition: De- 
ocritue, the philefopher of Abdera, 
while difieciing a brute, was furprifed 
in the very act by Hincocrates, who 
exprefled gizat.afoniihment that hts 
friend could perpetrate {o foul an ac- 
tion, it being thes confidersd as a 
contempt of God’s works ; and added, 
that it was fortunate no other perfon 
witneited his impiety 
fei d:ficQion 


Tats is the 
onrecord. The Grecks, 


thea, we may inier by analogy, would 

fcarcely have prelumed to have dif- 

fected the bodies of 

in th pretent enlrg a} 
re 


; } 
fi eranie a: gree of 


NAY, even 

ed age, a con- 
rejudice prevails 
to intercent 

cal improve- 
Celicacy and 
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ferfibility fart at the idea of bei ng 
difembowelled, and fhrini ftill more 
at the thoughts of diffection. The 
law itfeif feems to fimpathize with out 
tender emotions, and permits, as prev 
for the furgeon, only thofe, wheie 
bodies have been exhibited on the 
tcaftold for their crimes, with every 
iaark of public infamy. In Ga- 
ien’s time (about the end of the 
fecond century), we do not find that 
ana’omy was practifed from any thing 
that now appears. The Romans even 
conidered it as unlawful, or impious, 
to behold the human bowels; Tibe- 
rius was allowed to touch the dead 
tbody of Auguftus, the firit emperor 
of Rome, a.id to whom he fucceeded ; 
bat it was under the impreilion of this 
idea, that what would be wrong in 
another, was no crime in him. 

In the ages following, Tertullian 
and St. Augattin e, (fathers of the 

atin church) and likewife Pope 
Boniface, endeavoured to {upprefs the 
itudy o f anatomy—is rdeed, a general 
eems to have prevailed 

gal: nit diction, even until the fix- 
teent b century. 

The emperor Charles v, ordered a 
r confultation of divines, to determine 
whether ir was lawful, in point of con- 
{cience, to diflect dead bodies; and 
in Muicovy, till latterly, the fcience 
itfelf, and che ute of fkeletons, were 
forbidden by law. 

But the pr-jadice againft diffe&tion 
ems gradually wearing away. We 
know many private families (and 
mention it to their credit) who have 
permuted their neareft departed rela- 
tives to be opened, for the advance. 
ment of medizal k:owledge, and con- 
fequent future benefit of the livi ng: 
thefe laudable examples cannot be too 
often followed. 

From this curfory review of the 
infant ftate of anatomy, we recur to 
its maturer flate at the prefent day, 
when fo great is the alteration, that 
an eacer thirit for its knowledge over- 
leaps the barricrs even of frit law, 
aud its votaries will at every rifk pro- 
cure for initruction daily, bodies of 
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every age; if, on the one hand, we 

accufe the ancients of being culpably 
negligen nt and inattentive, in not ven- 
turing to infpeét dead animals—on the 
other fide, we may lament and con- 
dein the unfeeling keen curoiity of 
modern times, that opens the bodies 
of various animals, even when alive, 
to fatisfy its philofophic thirft 

Although We are Convinced that th 
obraining of huma» bodies to foci ty 
at large, is a meafure pregnant with 
the greatelt advantages, yet we do 
not with to defend any iliegal act, or 
toencourage any violation of private 
feclings, for purpofes the moft lauda- 
ble and beneficial. The time may 
come, when tie higher ranks cé foci- 
ety may fuffer che ivtiuence of reafon 
to farmount miror confiderat ons, and 
the legiflature authorize more frequent 
difleQions among the privile. ed or- 
ders, as the mot ‘like | ly means Of pro- 
Pap ating che practice among the lower 
claffes of the community. 

Perhaps, 'f cuftom had not recon 
ciled us to the common mode of in- 
terment, we might have thought it 
equally as repugnant to delicacy, and 
even le{s rational that diffection. or 
fuffering the body to be confumed to 
afhes on the funeral pile, as practied 
in the times oF paganiim Dr. Senge 
obferves tuathe never knewe 
propagated from the diffection oat bo- 
dies, unle{s it was by inoculation of 
the matter. 

Harvey, by his difcovery of tle cir- 
culation of the blood, lighted up the 
way for the advancement of the {ci 
ence; aid numerous and highly re- 
{peftable are thofe who have fince 
adorned, and thrown an additional 
luftre. on ‘he profeifion. 

Itis perhaps fingular, that this im- 
portant difcov ry fhould have been fo 
long dormant: it is enery 
the moit important objeét that ha 


been attained in the knowledge of 


animal bodies. and may be confidered 
as the foundation and corner-ftone of 
all the difcoveries of the moderns. 
This took place in the year 1616. 


1803. AF 


Learving didene’er this fecret truth impart, 

Po the Greek o utter s of the healing art: 

*T was by the C ne cing eye unviewed, 

An dd tteniive 2G ilen’s feareh elude. 

Tho: wond ous Harvey, whole immortal 
fume, , 

By thee inthracted grateful {chools proclaims 

Thou Albion’s pride, didi firlt the winds 
me wav 

Ane circling 'fe’s cark labyrinth difplay. 

Attentive from the heart thou didtt purfue, 

The tlarting food,ood keept (til in vews 

"fal thou with rapture jaw it the channels 
b: 

Phe pu she ‘currents bick, and form the 
vital rit g- 


This, together with the difcovery 
of the receptecle of the chyle, and of 
esnoracic duct, contributed eifentially 
to exp'ode many errors of long ttand- 
ing i: phyfic. About this -period a 

erable revolution had likewife 
lace in the theories of natural 


ty. 

the courfe of the feventecnth 
century, Galileo had introduced the 
chain of mathematical reafoning, and 
lord Bacon waving tarted the method 
of induction, bad thereby excited an 
eager propenfity tu obferve tacts, and 
to aie experiments. Thefe new 
moées of philufopizing, it might be 
fuppifed, would operate coliaterally 
on the itate ef medicine, bot the pro- 
grefs ot this art was yet fow. The 
Eno wiedge of circulation, did indeed 
neceilarliy lead toa clearer view of the 
orgentc fyilem in aiimal bodies, 
which led to the applcation of the 
mechanical philofophy, toward ex- 
lié phenomena of the animal 
economy, aud it was ap! lied accords 
ingly, wal continued, tll very lately, 
to be the tathionable mode of reafoning 

on the fubject. 

In furveyi g the hiftory of medi- 
cine, as or as it may be traced into 
antiquity, in the anoals of Egypt, 
Greece, and Ita! ys the care and toli- 
citude of thofe iluftrious nations for 
the prefervation of human life, is ap- 
parent enough, but no vefliges of any 
reguiar fyftem, or of any public regu- 
lations, are difcoverable, for giving 
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2 new impulfe to animation, when its 
courf2 was arrefted, and its functions 


fufpende by thoic unfortunate cafual- 
ties whica maft have beep common in 
that, and every other permed of human 
exiflence. 

In the middle ages, when ail the 
fciences were plunged in the darknefs 
of barbarifm, fuperitition, and igno- 
rance; that of medicine was involved 
in the general calamity, and we can- 
not trace either in public acts, ov indi- 
vidual ftudies, any attempts to preferve 
from final death (hofe unhaopy perfons 
in whom the vital principle was fup- 
prefled, but not abfolutely extin- 
guihed, This holds up another re- 
markable inftance of modern improve- 
ment; for, fince the ettablifhment of 
the Royal Humane Society, in Englana 
only, nearly three thoufand pertons 
have been reftored to life, to their 
families, to their friends, and to the 
public. 

T’ unfold the enliv’ning art divine, 
Deferves a more than morta! fhrine; 

It Jong lay hid im nature’s laws, 

*Till late the gave the key to Hawes.* 


The benefits to fociety, derived 
from fuch exertions, mult ultimately 
be incalculable! 

The names of Cullen, Brown, and 
Hunter, reflect honour on the Bri- 
tith nation. The Brunonian fyitem 
of practice has its zealous advocates, 
and learned patrons, and certainly 
deferves an attentive and candid ex- 
amination. 
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The recent difcovery of vaccine 
inoculation is now become the fafhion- 
able practice of the dav. Itis earnettly 
hoped and expected, that it will con. 
tinue to anfwer the withes of its’pro- 
moters. 

The progrefs of the cow-pox is 
rapid and extenfive ; and this difco- 
very of Dr. Jenner, will, in the opi- 
nion of many eminent writers, form a 
new era of. benefit in the contempla- 
tion and graticude of pofterity. 

Anatomy, in the theory of it, 
efpeciaily when joined by phyfiology, 
can feldom fail to excite the curiofity 
of perfons of taite, as a branch of phi- 
lofophy, lince if it affords gratificaion 
to ace tire fome infizht into the ftruc- 
ture of the body, it is certainly more 
fo, to trace all the latent iprings, 
which give life, vigour and motion 
to the machice, and to obferve the 
admirable mechaniim, by which fo 
many different fanétions are executed, 
The moft renowned philotophers be- 
fore the Chriftian era, even from the 


_ flight acquaintance they had with the 


ftructure of animals, expreffed their 
firm conviction of the exiftence and 
attributes of a dcity, more from this 
confideration than from any thing elfe 
around them. Let your foul, fays 
Antonius, (the pagan philofopher) 
receive the deity, as your corporeal 
frame does the air ; for the influences 
of the one, are no lefs vital than the 
other; this intimate correfpondence 
is very practicable, for there is an om- 
niprefeut {pirit, which lies as open and 


* Dr. William Hawes, the founder of that benevolent inilitution. National gratitude 
mutt furely be afleep, that it does not acknowledge the inceflant labours of this philan- 
threpift.—- That the vital principle may remain for fome time, after all the figns of the 
vegetsh'e life difappear, every day’s fuccefsful experience now happily eftablithes ; and 


that the common figns of death, fuch as ‘the rigid limb, the clay cold fkin, the filent 
pulfe, the breath'efs lip, the livid cheek, the fallen jaw, the pinched noftril, the fixed 
itaring eye, are found uncertain and equivocal ; for perfons under all thefe appear- 
ances have been recovered! What an important, what a happy fact! In feripture, 
ye find fuch efforts fanétioned by the examples of Elijah, who revived the widow’s fon, 
and Jefus, who reanimated the daughter of Jarius, the widow's fon of Nain, and the 
foul of Lazarus from he tomb! ‘The clergy, and it is fpoken to their honour, have 
ever been ready to exert their valuable fervices in this caufe. 
+ Dr. Hunter's difcovery of the abforbent fyftem, may be confidered as the greateft 
difcovery that anatomy has fuggelled fince Haryey’s difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 
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previdus to your mind, as the air you 
breathe does ‘to your iungs ; but thea 
you muit remember to be difpofed to 
draw it. .* 

‘The tudy and obfervation therefore 
of anatomical faéts, will lead to the 
beit purpotes. It will excite admiva- 

on of, and gratitude to, the fapreme 
sothal of our being: it will create an 
enthufiattical, yet rational defire, to 
live again, with more expanded facul 
‘iescnd gift us with the means of 
comprehending the whole plan of the 

seficent author of nature, in 10 
fo ming the univerfe, and regularly 

‘ting all its operations. it. will 
13} y a foundation for acquiring fuch a 
knowledge of our phyfical tempera- 
ment, and of the various tedicincs 
adapted to it by nature and art, as will 
conilitate us more unerring guardians 
éf our own health and happine(s;* an 
art in ome degrée indifpenfible, as the 
author of the Spectator obferves, for 
every one to learn. 

Man indeed, of all animals, is pof- 

feficd with the greateft facilities of 
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accommodating his confitution to all 
fealons and climates; from thence it 
feems not unfair to conclude, that 
mott of our difeafes. are brought oa 
by acarelefs or imprydent manage- 
ment of ourlelves ; and our progrefiion 
in the knowledge of natucal and artifi-~ 
cial remedies will of necefiity. keep 
pace with our knowledge ifs 1atOMYs 
and the laws of the animal economy 
—Thus the feed of difeafe may- be 
difcovered, and deftroyed ere it has 
time to take root. 

In fine, on this fcience, the inte- 
refis of fociety arei_mmediate and 
ftrong. 

God of perfection ! How benévo- 
lently haft thou difplayed thyfelf i in 
man !— Behold the human beady 3 ! that 
fair inveititure of all that is moit beau- 
teous.—Unity in varicty! Variety 
in unity! What elegance, what pre- 
priety, what fymmetry through al the 
forms, all the members! How ims 
perceptible, how infitiite, are the gra- 
dations that conflitate this beauteous 
wiole. 


' 


BRIDGE, YORKSHIRE. 


With a View of that ancient Village. 


YEDINGHAM-Briper is fituate 
on the road trom York to Scarbo- 
rough, nine miles from New Malton, 
and thirteen from Scarborough. This 
1ce was anciently called Little- 

iris, or De Parvo Marijco. * Roger 
de pr se orrather Helwifia de Clere, 
efore the year 1168. (g Heury 1.) 
‘ounded here a {mall nunnery for 
Renedi@tine Nuns, to 


right or nine 


C 


he bonour of St.-Mary the Virgin; 
granting to them all his lands in this 
place, &c. which king Heary 1 
confirmed to the nuns, whom he took 
under his proceétion.’ 

‘On the 17 Kal. of Sept. (16 Aug.) 
3241, 25th Henry ist, G. Bithop of 


Whithern in Scetland, (cantide etfs 
fuffragan of the archbithop of York, 
at the infance of Emma de Humbie- 


-ton; priorefs of the tame, dedicated 


this conventual church to the hovour 
of St. Mary ; and thereupon granted 
to all penitents and conf-fled perfons, 

eforting to the {aia dedication, one 
hindred days rélaxation from pe- 
nanee enjoined them ; and ordered 
that the dav of fuch dedication fhould 
be fole maly kept as a holiday yearly, 
in the fnid parith, for ever, granting 
to fuch perlons who, out of "devotion, 
came thither co folemnize that- anni- 
werfary on the octaves thereof, forty 
days of pardon.’ 


& 
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THE GLEANER. 


Numper XLV. 


I THINK the intention of my 
corre{pondent, Anticontenticus, will be 
beft anfwered by laying his complaints 
before my readers ; and thal! therefore 
forbear making any comment upon 
them myfelf. 

‘To the Autor of the GLEaner. 
Sir, : 

AS I conceive you to be a man of 
ftrong penetration, and one, who is 
capable of accounting for the propen. 
fities and eccentricities of mankind ; 
T think you may be able to account 
for a dileafe, under which | have la- 
boured from the very moment that 
that the powers of memory have made 
an impieffion upon my mind. It has 
been obferved, that every man, who 
has arrived at the age of forty, ought to 
be a fufiicient judge of his conftitution 
to cure his own complaints ; unlefs 
‘they happen to be of fo complex a 
nature as to require the afliflance of 
a phyfician’s kill. 

Unfortunately, fir, 1 find myfelf 
in this fituation, and am not able to 
fathom the caufe of my difeafe; but 
asI find the effect dettructive to my 
shappinefs, you are the phylician to 
whom [ fhall apply for relief. 

You muftknow, Mr. Gleaner, I was 
the only offspring of a very unequal 
alliance which my father formed with 
a young lady in his fixty-third year, 
and as I never had any competitor 
either in their fortune or affections, 
they determined to indulge me in 
every kind of childifa caprice. I[ 
know not from what courfe it hap- 
pened, but from my earlieft remem- 
-brance I recolicct that my mind was 
always pineing after fome good which 
I did not pofiels, and though more 
money was ipent in toys than would 
have fupported a tamily, yet I was 
never contented until a freth fupply 
was obtained. 

When thele infantine gratifications 
ceaied to be amufing, the fame defire 


for untafted pleafures 
mind, and though my parents abfo- 
luiely endeavoured to anticipate my 
withes, I don’t recolie&t ever feeling 
completely happy in my life. What- 
ever I faw another boy in poffeffion 
of, [ really was miierable ual I be- 
came mafter of the fame; yet ftill I 
never found the accomplifhment of 
my withes gratified the eagernels 
with which they had been defired. 
Some new phantom was for ever float- 
ing in my imagination, which, when I 
approached, feemed to elude my grafp; 
and fome uvtailed felicity was conti- 
nually occupying my attention, which 
prevented me from enjoying thofe 
gratifications which I really poffeffed. 

Atlength, fig, | arfived at the age 
of manhood, and by the death of my 
father came into the pofleffion of four 
thoufand a year; and though parental 
authority had feldom been exerted in 
oppofition to my withes yet, inftead 
of lamenting the circumftance, I felt 
that it had emagcipated me froin con- 
ftraint. 1 was tooindolent by nature 
to be fond of country amufements, 
yet | gave three or four hundred 
guineas for my hunters, and kept a 
pack of hounds, merely becavfe I faw 
others enjoy a diverfion which gave 
me no other fenfation but that of fa- 
tigne. 

At length, I determined to;make a 
revolution in my whole fyftem, let my 
country refidence, fell my hunters 
and my hounds; and make, what is 
called, the grand tour of Europe, in 
the hope of finding pleafures which 
I could not enjoy at home. The oniy 
inconvenience that was likely to occur 
from the execution of this purpofe, 
was my total ignorance of every lan- 
guage bat my own; for I had fo 
great an avertion to fludy, that though 
I had a private tutor, whole weeks 
often elapfed without my ever looking 
into abook. This diltrefs however 
was obviated by my accidentally 
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meeting with a gentleman who had 
accompanied feveral young men of 
my age to different parts of the world, 
and who, from having a confined in- 
come, was eafily periuaded once more 
to travel over a beaten road. In the 
fociety of my compznion I, for fome 
time, f.lt a fatisfaétion which had 
hitherto been entirely unknown, for 
I found aconftant fource of pieaiure in 
his cotiverfation, and was even occa- 
fionally tempted by him to apply to 
the aid of books: habit, hovever, at 
fergth broke the chain of enchant- 
ment, and even Mr. Townfhend, 
could no longer entertain: IT then 
determined to try the effect of diiipd- 
tion, which in the end I found proved 
but a life of pain. When my com- 
panion found that neither perfuafion 
or remonftrance could allure me from 
thefe vicious pieafures I fo eagerly 
purfued, he informed me he was de 

termned to retara to England; for 
as he could not check the numerous 
follies | committed, he was refolved 
they fhould not have the fandtton of 
his name. 

As my pleafures had no longer the 
charm of novelty to recommend them, 
I refolved to return to my native 
country with my kind mentorial 
friend, whom I had the misfortune to 
be deprived of by a putrid fever a 
few days after we arrived. Though 
I had felt fo- little forrow at the death 
of my indulgent father, yet the lois of 
Mr. Townfhend deeply aifecicd my 
heart; and the only gratification | 
for fome months experienced, was in 
endeavouring to conform* to thofe 
rules of rectitude he fo often tried 
to imprefs upon my mind. Deprived 
however of the benefit of his ftimula- 
ting council, my good refolutions gra- 
dually became weak, and I ftill lan- 
guithed after fome new gratification, 
that would at once delight and occupy 
the mind. 

Of the enjoymeats of the country, 
Thad fele completely weary ; there- 
fore { refolved to try the effect of 
thofe which London might afford, and 
for this purpofe I hired a ready fur- 
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51 
nifhed habitation in one of the moft 
fafhionzble itreets in town. Mot 
of my friceds, of whom [ had a large 
number according to the ,-neval 
acceptation, advied me to take a 
wife, but this I declined, from ki ow- 
ing the ladies required that degree of 
attention which [ fhould have confi- 
dered in the light of fatigue. [t was 
true that I felt a natural partialiry to 
the ladies, but then iz was taward 
thofe who were ready to tly into my 
arms ; and I determi..ed to commence 
my carecr of fathiosabie follies by 
taking a miftrefs. who {; on'd be admi- 
red both for her beauty and her fenfe. 
Lovely fhe certainly was, bu: a kind 
of arch cunrine fopplied the place of 
thofe talents [ had fancied the poffeiied ; 
and as J always diiliked trouble, the 
had the chief management of my for- 
tune, and, according to the vulgar 
adage, completely * feathered her neit :? 
for this infringement upon my pro- 
perty I could have forgiven her, but 
{ could not fo eafily pardon the divi- 
fion that was made in her hearst, pare 
ticularly when | happened to discover 
that my own valet had infpired her 
with a mutual tenderncis and regard. 
In thort, Mr. Gleaner, the moment [ 
mace this difcovery, | uncéremonioully 
defired her to quit my houfe, and 
after having been five years whirled 
round inthe vortex of diflipation, I 
prudently determined to leave town. 
My father had been dead txice that 
period; two years [had {pet in the 
country, and three abruad; five I had 
waited in the metropolis, partaking of 
every irrational gratification it could 
aflard. 

Again I determined to retire to the 
country, but as I was not partial to 
any of the families who refided within 
the neighbourhood of my eitate. I ad- 
vertifed it to be icld, and! bought 
another, which a gentleman of my 
acquaintance offered me very cheap. 
As joon as I had completed ths pur- 
chafe, the architect informed me that 
ihe houfe mutt undergo a thorough 
repair; and fcarcely were the im- 
on began to be made in it, 
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when it was difcovered that the tim- 
bers were fo much injured, that the 
whole pile mut be er-ied. Though 
I could no: help feeling proveked at 
this take-in fort of a bargain, yet I 
was delighted with having my mind 
employed, and aiter two years {pent in 
firft ordering, and the:. countermand. 
ing my orders to the workmen, | had 
the fatisfaction of feeing my manfion 
complete. 

As foon as my houfe was entirely 
furnifhed, I received vifits from all 
the different families who refided near 
my feat, and in returning thefe my 
attcnuon was for fome time occupied, 
but I foon fighed for a new fource from 
which [ might be amufed. The 
grounds fortunately offered me this 
gratification: 1 cut down old trees, 
and planted new; filled up canals 
which my* predecetlors had thought 
beautifying to the landfcape, and 
* made ,waiers {pring out of the dry 

round ¢ 5 

Thefe alterations, for my neigh- 
bours would not {offer me to dignify 
them with the name of improvemen's, 
eccupied my time for upward of three 


years 5 but after they were clofed, I 
found that laffitude came over me, 
of which, all my life, | have had fo 


much reafon to complain. Again, 
Mr. Gleaner, my friends propofed ma- 
trimony as an antidote to that lan- 
gour and diffatisfaétion which I am 
convinced is difeafe; and as each 
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kindly undertoek to find mea wife 
who would not reguire muci: foliciia- 
tion, T at length refowed to try the 
effect of their icheme. 

It was determine that cach of them 
fhould introduce a young lady to my ac- 
quaintance, whofe education had been 
good, and whofe birth was genteel ; 
and that, like the Grand ‘lurk, | was 
merely to throw my handkerchief at 
the approved fultau.a’s feet; or, in 
otser words, Mr. Gleaner, I was mere- 
ly to feleét a favourite, and leave the 
ema: rafiment of making a firt decla- 
ration to my friends. This plan, fir, 
fucceeded beyond my expectation, and 
I felected the daughter of a brave 
— r, whofe only fuppoit was sis 

half pay 3 whofe lovelinefs of perfon 

an only be exceeded by the fwveernets 
of her difpefition, as fhe has never 
consadified me from the period of 
our wedding day. Sometimes, Mr. 
Gleaner, | cannot help wafhing that 
fixe had a littie more of that oppcittion 
which is {aid to be inherent tothe tex; 
for all my fenfations feem to lay dor- 
mant for the want of having them 
propery roufed. Can you then a Fs 
account for this conftant thirft after 
fome enjoyment, the attainment 
which fecms to defiroy its effect; if 
you can, you will confer an evcr- 
lafiing obligation on your conitant 
reader, and fincere' friend, 


of 


AnTICconTENTICUS 


EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF ACANCER. 


THE following cure is extraéted 
from a letter fiened Civis, larely pub- 
lifhed in an Edinbu: gh paper. 

§ While I was at Smyrna, there was 
a girl affiicted with a cancer in her 
lips, and the cum was affected. The 
European phyficians confulted on the 
meaiures to be taken, and agreéd that 
they faw no other method tran to cut 
it out ; and the girl had already fub- 
mitied herfelf to that dec‘fion. By an 
accident of that nature which men 
cannoi account for, an old Armenian 
came to them jul in time to prevent 
the application of the kn ‘Do 
nowing,’ faid the hieneuianis *T will 
gure aer 5” and when he had pledged 


himfelf ftrongly, the phyficians con- 
fented. He procured a copper veilel 
newly tinned in the infide (an effential 
circumftance) and having poured a 
certain quantity of olive oil into it, he 
made it poil over 2 fma.l fire, 
ent to keep gently agitated; and fo 
for three times in twenty-four hours. 
With this the oil refolved itfelf to the 
confiftency of an ointment, and by 
conftantly rubbing the p affe Ged, 
he cured her in fourteen days —No- 
thing elfe was don. e. 

: The phyficians fuppored that the 
oil received its virt ue from the tin, 
and that it was communicated by its 


long boiling over the fire.’ 
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METEOROLOGIC AL OBSERVATIONS 


oPyPpe 


[ From Capper’s Obfervations 


THOSE who are fornifhed with 
proper infiruments, and who carefully 
obferve the information they afford, 
often be miftsken in their 
judgment of the changes of the wea- 
the The barometer, the toermo- 
meter, tae hygromerer, and the elec 

il generally give us timely 

tice of any marerial charge in the 
of the atmoiphere. But before 
ider the bet, or at leait the 

of employing thefe in- 

will beo icave to men- 
remarks of the 
as requiring 
open air, 
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i] obferva- 
tion, cr fon 
and veritied from the expcrience of 
many ages. Among the firf of thefe 
is one, now eltabliihed into a_pro- 
verb, that a rain in the morning 
js the fhepherd’s warning, bu the 
ra rinbow at night is the thepnerd’s de- 
Hi 
ht 


her to 


Dow 


“yer 
era 


igh 
“3 a country with the fea or ocean 
weftward, and the wind from 
2fame gu , this opinion is likely 
true; for at katt nine-tenths of 
rain in a country fo fituate would 
come f; that fide. If, therefore, 
the clo to the weftward in the 
morn ‘ing are faturated with meifure, 
‘ich they muit be to produce a rain- 
v, us thefe clouds proceed from the 
yard the eaft, they probably 
-cduce rain; whereas, on the 
try, when the fun fets perfectly 
ind the clouds to tl 
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the ealtward 
ft, it is a proof that the wet 
paft, witha welterly wind, 
herd thercfore may rea- 
fonad}} expect fine weather on the 
following day. 
it rains with an eaft wind, 
twenty-four 


are 
be the 


joud: 


} 
ang 


Wien 
it probably will rain for 
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M DE IN ENGLAND *, 
on the Winds and Monfoons. } 


This is another cbfervation, 
feems to mea pheable to coun- 
as abovementioned, with 
land to the eattward; for in general 
the weather is dry in thef countries 
with an eaft wind, but when the co- 
hefion of ine air and water is bro'zen, 
the rain will not be violent, but of 
iong duration, 

‘Yhe weather generaily clears at 
noon ; bu: when it rains at mid day, 
it vedom clears up agaa till jun 
fet. The air, when dry and warm, 
continues to abforb and retain the 
motiture continually evaporated from 
the earth, as, th refore, the fun 
vances toward the meridian, and for 
an hour or two atterwaid, he dries 
and warms the air, and conieqnently 
he rain is hkely to ceaf 1€. 
Dur it there thould be fo much water 
in folution in the atmofphere, that the 
heat of the fun is not fuiicient to pro- 
duce thete effeéis, in that cafe the rain 
jome hours 


hours. 
which 


tries fituate 
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inds generally abate to- 
ward faun-fet. 
If we admit that wind jis only 2 


current of air put in motion by the 
rar " ction of (he atmoiphere in foie 
part icular place and that this current 
of air is moving toward the 
rarefachion to rc flove the equilibrium, 
muft fuppole, that as the fun de- 
clines the rarefaction will dimivith, 
and corfequently the velocity of the 
wind decreafe. But this « bfervation, 
i7 my O.hnOD, rather apphes to the 
temperate than to the torrid zone; 
for in whir!lwinds and hurricanes the 
contrary may very often occur, 
When the wind follows the courfe 
of the iun, it is gene erally attended 
with fair weather. his frequent and 
regular change of wind, which is ne- 
ver more than a moderate breeze, 
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* See Meteorological Obfervations, appticable to Great Britain, by Mr. Capper, 


in our Magazine for Auguft 1801. 
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proves that there is no point of con- 
diderable rare faétion near; and there- 
fore the current of air follows im- 


































happens in fommer, but very feldom 
when the fun’s meridian altitude is lefs 
than forty decrees. — 

"Fle changes which take place in 
the at:ncipkere are principally marked 
by ihe rifing and falling of the baro- 
meter, which apparently is caufed by 
heai and cold, the hands: with which 
nature performs her meteorological 
Operations: by the former the at- 
mosphere is rarefied,tand confequently 
becomes light; by the latter it is 
concealed, and confequently becomes 
heavy. .Hence probably the old re- 
mark, that a tturm generally follows 
a calm; for during a calm the air is 
rarefied and expanded, and the cold 
air will refh forward in a flrong cur- 
rent to reflore the equilibrium, and 
neceflarily produce what is generally 
called a gale of wiad, the violence of 
which alfo will of courfe be in pro- 
portion to the degree of the preced- 
ing rarefadtion. 

For thefe reafons, the barometer 
fails fuddenly while the air is expand- 
ed before a gale of wind, and rifes 
again gradually as the condenfed air 
returns; and the gale in like manner 
by degrees fubfides. 

Jt mult however be obferved, that 
an extradrdinary fali of the mercury 
will fometimes take place in fummer, 
previous to heavy fhowers of rain, 
particularly if attended with thunder 
and lightning ; but in{pring, autumn, 
and wiater, the fudden extraordinary 
defcent of the barometer indicates 
principally violent wind. 

Upon thefe principles likewife we 
may account for the rife and fall of 
the barumeter in the different zones. 
In the torrid zone, particularly at St. 
Helena and the ilands of the Pacific 
Ocean, it feldom varies more than 
tliree-tenths ; at Madras about five- 
tenths; in the fouth of Europe not 
more tha. one-inch and two-tenths ; 
in England it varies two-inches and a 
half, and in Peterfburg three inches 
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four-tenths. In the two firft the 
temperature of the atmofphere is not 
fubject to much variation, and never 
to any great degree of condenfation, 
In the third, reckoning from the tro- 
pics to the latitude of forty, the at- 
mofphere may fometimes be fuddenly 
condenfed by currents of cold air from 
the north, and ftill more fo in Eng- 
land. But the greateit variation muft 
necefiarily take place on the continent 
to the northward, where, during the 
fummer, the weather is as hot as 
within the tropics; and, in winter, 
the thermometer, for many weeks, 
continues feveral degrees below the 
freezing point. 

The thermometer alfo, which mea- 
fares the degree of heat in the air near 
the earth, will contribute toward de- 
noting when changes are likely to take 
place in the lower regions of the atmof- 
phere; the hygrometer difunguifhes the 
guantity of moifturein the atmofphere, 
and the electrometer will point out, 
the quantity of eleétricity which pre- 
Vails in it. 

The words generally engraven on 
the plates of the barometer rather 
ferve to millead than to inform, for 
the changes of the weather depend 
rather on the rifing and falling of the 
mercury, than on its ftanding at any 
particular height. When the mer- 
cury, is as high as fair, or at thirty 
degrees, and the furface of it is con- 
cave, beginning to defcend, it very 
often rains, and on the contrary, when 
even the mercury is at twenty-nine 
degrees, oppofite to rain, when the 
furface of it is convex, beginning to 
rife, fair weather may be expected. 
Thefe circumftances not being known, 
or not duly attended to, js the prin- 
cipal caufe that farmers and others 
have not a proper confidence in this 
inftrument. 

It muft alfo be obferved that, 
cateris paribus, the mercury is higher 
in cold than in warm weather, and 
commonly early in the morning, or 
later in the evening, ghan at noon, 
which feems occafioned y the obvious 
caufes of the atmofph re being con- 
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denfed by the cold of the night, and 
rarefied by the heat of the day. 

The following obfervations of Mr. 
Patrick ieem confirmed by experience. 

1. Lhe rifing of the mercury pre- 
fages, in general, fair weather, and 
its falling foul weather, as rain, fnow, 
high winds, and forms. 

o 

z. In very hot weather the fall of 
the mercury indicates thunder. 

3. In winter the rifing prefages 
froft; and in frofty weather. if the 
mercury falls three or four divifions, 
there will certainly follow a thaw; 
but in a continued froit, if the mer- 
cury rifles, it will certainly fnow. 

4. When foul weather happens foon 
after the falling of the mercury, ex- 
pect but little of it; and onthe con- 
trary, sexpe& but httle fair weather 
when it proves fair fuortly after the 
mercury has rifen. 

5- In foul weather, when the mer- 
cury rifes much and high, and fo con- 
tinues for two or three days before the 
foul weather is quite over, thea ex- 
pect a continuance of fair weather to 
tclicw. 

6 In fair weather, when the mer- 
cury fall much and low, and thus con- 
tinves for two or three days before the 
rain comes on, then expe¢t a great deal 
of Wet, and probably high winds. 

7. The unfettled motion of the 
mercury denotes uncertain and change- 
able weather. , 

But to thefe remarks may be added, 
that, when the barometer fuddenly 
falls two or three-tenths, without any 
material alteration in the thermome- 
ter, and the hygrometer is not much 
turned toward moiit, a violent gale of 
wind may be expected. When the 
hygrometer inclines far toward moitt, 
with only a trifling defcent in the ba- 
rometer, it denotes a. paling fhower 
and little wind; and when the baro- 
meter falls conficcrably, and the hy- 
grometer turns much toward moift, 
the thermometer remaining ftationary, 


and rather inclined to rife than fall, - 


bosch v3 4 : 
soth violent wind and rain are likely 


to follow in the courfe of a few 
hours, 
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General or common Progaoftics of the 
- Weather. 

Among thefe we may reckon fuch 
as are derived from birds, beafts, in- 
fects, reptiles, and plants; to which 
night be added great part of the 
wood-work ia houfes, as doors, win- 
dow. fhutters, &c. 

Birds in general retain in the quill- 
part af their feathers a quantity of 
oi! ; which, when they feel an,extra- 
ordinary degree of motiture in the 
atmo{phere, they exprefs, by means 
of their bills, and diitribute it over 
their feathers, to fecure their bodies 
againtt the efle&ts of an approaching 
fhower. 

Swallows, in purfuit of the flies and 
infeéts on which they prey, keep near 
the carth in wet weather; and in dry 
weather, from the fame caufe, they 
fly much higher. 

Domeftic animals, as cows and 
heep, but particularly the latter, on 
the approach of rain, feed with great 
avidiiy in the open field, and retire 
near the trees and hedges as foon as 
they are iatisfied. In fine weather 
they graze and lounge about, eating 
and refting alternately with apparent 
indifference. 

The pimpernel, commonly called 
peep-a-day, or fhepherd’s weather- 
glals, clofes its leaves before rain; 
and the down of the dandelion is much 
affe@ted by moiflure. 

All wood, even the hardeft and 
moft folid, fwells in moi{t weather. 
The vapours infinuate themfelves into 
the pores of trees, and alfo into the 
wood-work of houfes. 

Inieéts and reptiles of all kinds feek 
or avoid rain according to their re- 
fpeCtive habits, by thefe means giving 
notice of every change of weather. 

It is a well-known fact, that betore 
rain, particularly in fumuer, a ftrong 
fmell is perceived from drains and 
common fewers, as well as from every 
other body emitting a great quantity 
of efluvia. During tair weather, 
even in fummer, the atmofphere 
readily abforbs all the vapours and ex- 
balations from the earth until it is 
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completely faturated, and coniequently 
the etHuvia from the bodies which emit 
them will then be confined and afcen 
in a narrow compals, | ke the cauiin 
of a chim ney m dry weather, almott 
perpen dicularly; but when the air 1s 
faturated with moifture, and becomes 
rarefied and expanded, as t always 
does before rain, volume of 
containing che effuvia will be extcnd- 
ed horzontally, and diverge from 
thefe cilrerent bodies as from a centre, 
and will be fenlibly perceived on all 
fides, but wil of courfe be molt per- 
ceptible on thot to which the current 
of air or wind moves. 

In winter, when the thermometer 
is between thirty-four and forty ‘d-- 
grees, the air b.ing in a itate of con- 
deniation, and the running water be- 


the 
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ing warmer than the land, a mift or 
fog mas be icen riling above the ri 
ver, particularly when the air is co'd 
and clear ; but th s vap: ur is no longer 
viiibie when the river is hekens ior 
thouyh the ice be fubject to evapora- 
ton, it does not yield {6 much vapour 
as water; and the water, in parting 
with its caone in the moment of 
freezing, warms the fu rounding air. 
lo the philofopher, all objects of 
nature, boih animate and inanimate, 
may afford both amufement -and in- 
ftruciion, particut. rly in meteorology ; 


but io obferve them with due atten- 
ton, we mult quit the bufy fcenes ef 
life ; * and thus our lives exempt fro 


public hau ts find tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, fermons 
in ftones, and good in every thing.’ 


ON THE APPARENT ATTRACTION OF FLOATING BODIES. 


IT is awell known fa&t, that when 
bodtes which are afloat upon water 
come within tance of cach 
other, they will iuddenty rut toge- 
ther: this fudden approach has ufuaily 
been attributed to a mutual attraction 
of the floating bodies ; and it is com- 
mon to float two cork balls in a veffel 
of water, for the purpofe of demon- 
firatine this fuppoled attraétion. A 
few years ago the foiiowing expert- 
ments were made, with a tt: 
{uation that the shovenentingsd Cir- 
cumance was net to the at- 
traction of the cork ; and if any 


a 
a iMali Gli 





ng per- 


own 1g 


balls 


one who is now of opinion that it is 
owing to a mutual attraction of the 
bails, will make the experiments 
themfelves, it is probable that they 


wii have doub's on the 
totally alter their 
s. June 7g7. 


(one 


fubjec, or 
opinion. . 
lwo cor! 
targer tvan the oti 


RLwlf 
Oaus 


er coniudera- 


bly) were floated on water: when 
biouwg. near each other, they ao- 


hed in the ufual manner, asif by 


Tats Was CX- 


prox 


fome matual infuence. 
pect. 
2. The larger ball was fuck on a 
piece of wire, and was holden near 





the fmaller one, which was floatin® 
while this (the larger one) was ci- 
tircly out of the water. There was, 
under thefe circucnftances, not any 
apparent attraction whatever. 

3. ‘The larger ball on the wire was 
then toraly immerfed in the water, 
and, though near the other ball, there 
Was 10t any apparent attraction. 

4. ‘ihe bal: on the wire was thes 
railed partiy above the furface of ihe 
water near the floating ball ; then the 
bal! approached, and the wfual 
appearance of attraéticn to. k piace. 
he following is offered as an ex+ 
planation of the above facts ; and is 
fuppofed to be the chief, if not entue 


{ian 18 
Hails 


caufe, of thofe efedts: 
Round each cork ball, when float- 
ing on water, may be ‘fn an ele- 


lar mafs of water, ratfed 
fame caule (what 


vated circu 
provabiy fom the 


ever that may be) by which wacer 
rifes in bw:ad, fugar, &c.. Now it aps 


pears, that when thefe two circular 
mafles or rings of water touch each 
other they unite, a: od, by endeavcur- 
ing to form one mafs, carry the two 
cork balls with them unl they 
touch. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Continued from Vol. cx1, Page 455. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, December 13. 


The malt duty bill, penfion duty bill, 
indemnity bill, and exchequer bills bill, 
were brought up from the commons. 

On the quettion for the firft reading of 
the malr duty bill, 

Lord SPENCER affigned his reafons for 
oppoting the meafure in its prefent ftage. 

Lord CARLISLE argucd againit the 
bill. 

Lord Carlifle, lord Grenville, and the 
lord chancellos, having feveridly jpoke, 
the bill was read a firft tme, and ordeed 
to be read a fecond t'me to. morrow. 

Wednefday, Dec. 15. 

ON the qurition bemg put tor the com- 
mitment of the milt tax bill, 

Lord SPENCER rofe, and at confider- 
able length delivered his fentiments upon 
the important queftion of the national efta- 
blif:ments, and the relative condu& of 
minifiers fince the peace. He did not con- 
demn them on the {core of excels -- the 
naval force he deemed not proportionably 
adequa‘e to the mi itary. He contended, the 
cail tor {uch augmentation fhould be sc- 
companied with the neecffary information 
as to the caufes thereof, as it thould be pre- 
ceded by a communication from the throne ; 
and finally, he thought that the nat-onal 
aifairs were in a ftate of infecarity wh le 
conducted by the prefent miniiters. He 
thought that the progreis of the bill thould 
be futpended, until the communications he 
alluded to were regularly made. 

Lord SUFFOLE, in a fhoit fpeech, cen- 
jured the conduct of the late minitters, who 
he thought unqualified to guide the na- 
tional affairs. 

‘The Lorp CHANCELLOR, with great 
ability, defended the conduct of minifters, 
and urged the immediate progrefs of the 
bill, as conneSted with the fafety of the 
county, as well with refpeét to its civil as 
military concerns. 

Loid HoBarv, in an able and detailed 
fpeech, fupported wiat fell from the chan- 
cellor, and vindicated the conduét of mini- 
fters fince their acceffion to power.—At 
length, the third reading of the malt bill 
was agreed to, without oppofition, and the 
houle adjourned. 

Friday, Dec. 17. 
The royal affent was given, by coms 





miffion, to the country bank note bill, Tih 
militia clothing bill, malt and penfion duty 
bills, annual indemnity bill, exchequer 
bills bill, and two piivate bills.—/id- 
journed. 

Wednefday, Dec. 22. 

On the motion for committing the navy 
commiffioners bill, 

The Duxe of CraReNcr expreffed 
his furprife that a meafure of fuch magni- 
tude fhould have been hued through the 
other houte as it had been, and he was not 
lefs furpiifed, that a fimilar intention 
fhould exitt of hurrying it through the 
houfe of lords. He lamented more parite 
cularly that this fhould be the cafe in the 
abfence of the illuitrious perlonage at the 
head of the admiralty, from wom their 
lordfhips would have expected more com- 
plete and fatistactory in‘ormation with re- 
Speét to the grounds on which the bill was , 
brought forward, than they had yet re- 
ceived, or were likely to receive from any 
other perion. He had at leait hoped, if 
tne ablence of the noble lord alluded to was 
occationed by indifpofision, that the mea- 
fure would be poftponed until after the 
vecefs.—If his opinion, as a profeffional 
man, on which he conceived foie reliance 
might be placed ; if he was held worthy of 
the rank to which he had attained, he mutt 
deferibe the whole of its provifions as ridi- 
culous and abfurd. Every naval officer 
was concious that great abules exited, 
particularly in our dock-yards and great , 
naval arfenals. Looking at the ficuation 
in whch we now ftood, and the ca!! which 
might be made for the full exertion of our 
naval itrength, every officer felt convinced 
that, for that purpote, it was of the utmoft 
importance that thele abuies fhould be cor- 
rested. But they were not to be redvefled 
by fuch a bill as this.—The whole of the 
fyitem on which the naval arfenals was 
condusted was defective. What was there 
in the bill to remedy thele defects? He 
did not with to unpu'e improper motives 
to any perfon, but the various claules were 
fo inadequate to their ubjeét, that he could 
fearcely help thinking they were introduced 
for the purpofe of mifleading his majetty’s 
minitlers. Ever fince the crown had ceated 
to manage the affaus of the navy, in the 
fame way as thole ot the army, he under- 
flood that the commitlioners appointed to 
difcharge the functions of lord high “ad- 
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mira] were vefted with every power be- 
longing to his majeity relative to that 
department, excepting the prerogative of 
mercy, which fhould ever remain in the 
exercifé of the fovercign.—The noble lord, 
therefore, at the head of the admiralty, could 
not but know that he had powers, inde- 
pendent of any application to parliament, 
to remedy the abufes exifting, as in the 
courfe of his Jong and meritorious fervices, 
he muft know they did, in the quarter 
before mentioned His royal highnefs then 
alluded briefly to the management of the 
navy, tranfport, and fick and hurt boards, 
which, whatever trivial abufes might ftill 
exitt, he thought, fince the regulations 
introduced by the late fit lord of the ad- 
miralty, was entitled to every degree of 
praife. As to the topics touched upon the 
preceding evening, by the learned Jord on 
the woolfack, though thinking them of the 
higheft importance, he would leave the 
tafk of enforcing them to that perfon- 
age himlelf, who was much more conver- 
fant in fuch fubje&ts than he could be 
fuppofed to be. Upon the whole, however, 
fiom the view which he took of the bill, 
he did not think it was afking too long a 
delay, to move th-t it fhould not be com- 
mitted until that day three mouths. 

‘The Lorp CHANCELLOR faid, that 
certainly there were many reafons for his 
wifhing that this meafure had come before 
their lord‘hps accompanied with a little 
more information. There were alio many 
of its claufes which would require due de- 
liberation. But it mult at the fame time 
be obferved, that fimiJar mea‘ures had been 
adopted by parliament on former occafi. ns, 
which demanded greater powers, for the 
pyrpoie of efficient enquiry, than the de- 
pwiments concerned in the enquiry were 
in the habit of exercifing. In one initance 
too, namely, the enquiry relative to the 
mialverfation of the South Sea direétors, the 
power vefted in the commiffioners went to 
the extent of depriving the perfons impli- 
cated of the ordinary protection of the law. 
— That, however, was an occafion of an 
extraordinary nature, and one which he 
fhould not with to fee drawn into a prece- 
dent; though he was not prepared to fay 
that, if equally ftrong grounds row ex- 
itted, he would not aflent to powers as 


_ exienfive as were then granted, Thee did 


rat feem to him to be demanded in the pre- 
fent inftance, and therefore if the bill was 
foffered to go into a committee, i) would 
be bis bufinefs to endeavour to make fuch 
Mprovements as would obviate the prin- 


cipal objeétions which he had accafion to 


mention on the preceding evening. The 
bill thus amended might probably lead to 
fuch information as would form a proper 
bafis for legiflative ena&tment. As fome 
good might thus refult from it, and as the 
exiftence of the abu‘es was on all hands ac- 
knowledged, he could not agree on the 
motion for deferring the committal for 
three months. 

The qneftion being then put, it was car- 
ried that the houfe fhould now refolve itlelf 
into a committee. 

The houfe having accordingly gone into 
a committee, a variety of alterations on 
particular clauses were adopted, after {ome 
converfation, in which the lord chancellor, 
duke of Clarence, lord Nelfon, lord 
Carlifle, and lord Ellenborough, took a 
part. The principal amendment was to the 
effet of preventing any queftion being put to 
thofe fummoned before the commiflioners, 
which fhould tend to criminate themfelves. 

The houfe being retumed, the report 
was ordered to be received. 

The royal affent was given, by com- 
miffion, to the Englifh and Ivifh militia 
amendment aéts, England and Irith fugar 
bounty bills, general corn trade bill, Infh 
provifion bill, Malta trade bill, felon tranf- 
portation bill, Dublin baking bill, navy 
abutes bill, and feveral other public and 
private bills. 

The commiffioners were the lord chan- 
cellor, lord Walfingham, and lord Pcl- 
ham.—Adjourned to Thurfday the 3d of 
February. 





HOUSE OF COMMONSs 
Friday, Dec. 10. 
FINANCES OF THE COUNTRY. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
moved the order of the day for the houle 
to refolve itfelf into a committee of ways 
and means; which being read and agreed 
to, 

He moved, that the amount of the pro- 
duce of the permanent taxes for the year 
1802 be referred to the faid committee, — 
Ordered. 

The houfe having refolved itfelf into a 
committee of the whole houfe, Mr. Alex- 
ander in the chair, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
faid, th it before he entered on the ftatement 
of which he had given notice, he was de- 
firous of laying before the committee the 
grounds on which he prefumed to folicit 
their attention to the two points of which 
he had given notice, as appeared by the 
order-book now on the table; he had by 
that notice apprifed the howl of an inten- 
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tion to move ina committee of ways and 
means fur granting four millions, the 
growing produce of the confolidated fund. 
It alfo appeared, that he had given notice 
of laying before the houfe a ftatement of 
the financial fituation of this country, as 
far as it could be fated with accuracy at 
the prefent period. The confideration 
which led him to call the attention of the 
houfe to the firlt point, was the probability 
of our being in a profperous fituation, and at 
the fame time an embarrafled one ; namely , 
hat in coniequence of the rapid increafe 
of our revenue, there might be a larger 
fum in the exchequer from the produce of 
taxes, than that for which credit had been 
taken by government; and without the 
authority of parliament, his majeity’s go- 
vernment wonld not be able to apply to 
the public fervice of the country, the re- 
dondancy of its wealth. Up to the 5th of 
April 1803, he had taken credit for 
4,500,000l. as the growing produce of 
the confolidated fund. On the sth of Oc- 
tober, it had amounted to 3,800,000. 
If he was to abftain from afking the houfe 
to apply this furplus, or if parliament were 
not fitting, that confiderable fum would 
lie dead in the exchequer. ‘The reafon for 
the fecond part of his notice was this, that 
as the houfe had voted, and as he was julti- 
fied in concluding would vote the proper 
fupplies for the year, that it was defirable 
io convey to the public fatisfattory infor- 
niation of its ways and means. It was on 
thofe grounds that he conceived it to be 
his duty to take an opportunity, before the 
Chriftmas recefs, to afk the houle its opi- 
nion on the fubjeét of the confolidated fund, 
and to lay before it the ftate of the finances 
of the country. But before he adverted to 
the ways and means for producing it, he 
would afk permiffion of the committee to 
advert to the current year, 1802. It 
would be recollefted, by many gentlemen 
prelent, probably by all he was addreffing, 
that in the courfe of the lait feffion, arrangs- 
ments were made for providing for a capital 
of 97 090,co0}. of ftock : 56,000,000. 
coniiituted the amount for which the in- 
come laX was inortgaged 3 permanent pro- 
viion was made for the imtereit of that 
fum; the amount of the loan was to be 
added to it, and the exchequer bills funded 
at the commenc.ment of the lait ‘efon of 
paliament, made in all a capital flock of 
97,000,0001: for ths, the intereit was 
3,100,000], but it was not only admitted 
by lim, but ftated 2s a p obable event, that 
there would be a fum produced by the 
taxes then laid on, excceding the intercit 
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of the funded debt.—When, he faid, he 
admitted this, he meant to refer toa charge 
made by an hon. member, of his impofing 
taxes beyond the immediate purpofe for 
which they were required. He did admit 
the charge, and he then made a ftatement 
which had been more than realized by the 
event. It was, that the produce of the 
Jaft year would not be fhort of 4,000,000. 
He had now to ftate, that the firft quarter 
in wiich they were produétive, in malt, 
beer, and the tonnage of thipping, they 
yielded 920,000]. ‘To this there was a 
new duty on houfes and windows, which 
he was entitled to take at 250,0001. The 
actual refult would therefore be, for that 
quarter, 1,170,000]. Now it would be 
remembered, that he had ftated on a former 
day, that one effect of the provifion made 
for the public fervice in the courfe’ of the 
lalt year, was to enable government to take 
out of the market no lefs a fum than 
18,000,000].—1 8,000,000]. of unfunded 
debt was thereby redeemed in the courfe of 
the current year. He fhould.be able to 
ftate, thatthe grants of the laft year, with 
the exception of the army extraordinaries, 
would be found fufficient to provide for all 
the fervices of the year. With refpe&t to 
the army extraordinaries, it was impoffible 
to ftate the amount of that head of fervice, 
from the circumftance of a very confiderable 
part of our army being on foreign ftations. 
The excefs in this particular, he was con~ 
cerned to ftate, it was probable, would be 
fomething more than one million ; but he 
had the fatisfaétion of counteracting that 
impreffion, by ttating that the whole 
amount of the army extraordinaries of the 
next year were not likely to be half the 
amount of the army extraordinaries of the 
current years The navy debt had been re~ 
duced one ha!f, that was from 9,000,000. 
to 4,500,000!1, The unfunded debt at 
the commencement of the Jaft feffion of 
parliament amounted to 37,377,260l. The 
prefent unfunded debt was 19,580,000). 
includ:ng 4,500,0001. which he had al- 
ready {tated to be the amount of the navy 
debt. Of this unfunded debt 15,800,000l. 
confilted of exchequer bills, but or thefe 
goo,ccol. was provided for out of the land 
and malt, and 3,000,000], on which no 
interett was paid nor payable, nor were 
they in the market, being a payment made 
by the bank, on account of the renewal of 
its charter—The right bon. gentieman 
next lubmitted to the committee his ttate- 
ment of the fupply. 

The committee, he faid, would recol- 
le&t, that 50,000 men had been voted for 
2 
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the fervice of the navy, which at the rate 
of 7]. a man per month, amounted to 
4,550,000l. The ordinarics and extraor- 
dinaries of the navy were 1,218,238. 
The eitimate for building fhips, &c. 
amounted to gor,1401. making the whole 
of the fupplies of the navy for the enfuing 
year 6,669,3781. 

For the army there had been voted a 
fum of 5,500,000]. “The extraordinaries 
of the army, including the furplus, go 
which he had already alluded, of the cur- 
rent year, amounted to 2,000,000]. making 
together the fum voted for the army, 
7,500,000], 

For the ordnance the eftimate was 
737,94.71.—For corn bounties, 524,573!. 
—The milcellaneous fervices for England 
and Ireland were eltimated at 1,0c0,000!. 
—and the Irith permanent grants at 
363,3391. making altogether the fum to 
be jointly contributed between England 
and Ireland, 16,845,237]. 

The right hon. gentleman next ftated 
the feparate charges to be defrayed by 
England only. ‘They were, firft, to pay 
off exchequer bills iffued on the aids of 
s801, 2,781,000]. To pay off exchequer 
bills iffued on the aids of 1803, 1,500,000). 
‘There was to be made to the Eaft India 
company a re-payment of a {um advanced 
by them, and on which there was an ac- 
count between them and government, aris- 
ing out of advances made by the company 
to carry on military efforts in India, and on 
which the company would have a fubitan- 
tial demand cn government to the amount 
of one million fterling. The next was an 
article of intereft on exchequer bills, which 
was 60,0001, To this was to be added 
the fum annually appropriated (o the re- 
duétion of the national debt, making the 
whole of the feparate charges to be defrayed 
by England, 5,981,000l. This {um added 
to that of 16,845,237]. which he had al- 
ready ftated as the amount of the joint con- 
tribution to be defrayed by England and 
Treland, would make the whole amount to 
22,826,237]. From this fum was to be de- 
ducted 2-17ths of the fum of 16,845,247]. 
being the, part co be contributed by Ire- 
Jand, which amounted to 1,981,792. and 
2-17ths of the fum of 1,200,g051. for the 
civil lift and other charges on the confoli- 
dated fund, not relating to the public debt, 
to be alfo paid by Ireland, amounting to 
3141,223!. Thele two fums together 





would make 2,123,015]. which being to 
be paid by Ireland, wouid leave the whole 
of the fupplies to be provided for by Eng- 
land 20,793,2221. 
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The whole of the fupplies would then 


ftand thusee 
Navy, 50,coo men, at 
7). perman, - 4,550,000 
Ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, “- - - 3,218,238 
Building, &c. - - 961,140 
——— 6,669,378 
Army, - - - - §,§00,0¢0 


Extraordinaries (inclu- 
ding furplus extra- 
ordinaries 1802), 2,000,@00 
—— 7§00,000 








Ordnance, - © -- = = = = 787,947 
Corn bounties - = - = = = §24,573 
Mifceilaneous— England, eee 
Ditro, a.” * eee 
Trith permanent grants, - - + 363,339 
To be contributed jointly between 
England and Ireland*, - - 16,845,237 


ENGLAND'S SEPARATE CHARGES. 
To pay cff exchequer 

bills on aids 1801 - 2,781,000 
Ditto, ditto, on aids 

1803, (bank) ~- -13,500,00c0 
Repayment to India 

company - = - 
Interelt on exchequer 

bills, difcount, &c. ~- 600,000 
Reduction national debt 100,000 

—— 5,981,008 


1,000,000 





Total fupplies 
* Two-feventeenths of 
the above fum of 
16,345,237]. are to 
be contributed by Ire- 
Jand - - - - 
Add for Ireland two- 
17ths of 1,200,401). 
for civil lift, and other 
charges on the confo~ 
lidated fund, not rela- 
ting to the public debt. 


225826,237 


1,981,792 


141,223 
© 2,123,625 
20,703,222 
The right hon. gentleman cbierved, 
that great refleSion or the fubjeé&t had only 
tended to convince him of the propriety of 
a featiment which he had formerly ex- 
prefled. It was fit the houfe thould hear 
it, and the country know it; and it was 
this :— That provifion fhould be made for 
the permanent charges of this country.— 
That charges of a permanent nature mutt 
be provided for out of a permanent reve- 
nue.——The right hon. gentleman proceeded 
in nearly the following words: ‘¢ If any 
difficulties occur, they thould be met fairly 
in the face, and I dhould not think myfelf 


On account of Ireland - + 


On account of England -- + 
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juftified in my conduét, did the occafion 
require it, were I to decline appealing to 
the fortitude of this houfe for the purpofe 
of making confiderable additions to the 
taxes. Such an appeal, Tam happy to fay, 
is not at prefent neceffary; and, I trutt, 
no financial operation will be requ fite to 
juftify the impofition of any new burthen. 
The only meature of finance which is likely 
to be calied for, is one that may prevent 
the glut of exchequer bills. For that pur- 
pofe, it is my intention, fhould circum- 
ftances prove favourable, to propole the 
funding of from fix to eight millions of 
exchequer bills. But if the meafure can- 
not be advantageoufly canied into effect, 
aloan may hecome neceflary ; yet, at the 
fame time, I feel it my duty to fay, that 
there is every ground to hope for fuccefs, 
in taking the produce of the confolidated 
fund at fix millions and a half, I have not 
gone too far, for I have reafon to believe, 
that before the end of the year its a&tual 
produce will be 7:845,0001. It will ap- 
pear, that the furplus of the confolidated 
fund, for the prefent year, has exceeded, 
in a proportionate degree, the product of 
all preceding years. In the year 1792, 
certainly one of our moft prof erous pe- 
riods, it amounted to 4,310,0641. and it 
is at the prefent time nearly double. ‘The 
produce of the old permanent taxes is 
15,433,724). and that of the new perma- 
nent taxes 11,345 3641. making together 
26,329,088]. This produce is larger than 
that of any preceding year, with the ex- 
ception of 1799, in which year, to the sth 
of January 1800, the old pe;manent taxes 
amounted to 1§,700,v00l. In. order to ac- 
count for the comparative deficiency be- 
tween 1799 and the current year, I mutt, 
however, oblerve, that during the firft quar- 
ter of this year, the diftilleries were flop- 
ped, and I have every reafon to believe 
if that productive fource of revenue had 
been open, the prefent year would, in the 
bianch of the old permanent taxes, have 
exceeded the year 1799, as much as it has 
done in other inttances. I have now, fir, 
to congra‘ulate the committee that, how- 
ever fatisfactory the financial fiatements of 
the laft year have proved, thofe of the pre- 
fent are not les gratifying 3 that the pre- 
fpeét of a great increale of the revenue of 
the couniry is well founded ; and that, 
notwihitunding the gloomy prediftions 
which have been hazarded, there is every 
reaion, from the experience of the paft, to 
look with confidence to the furure. Mr, 
Addington then called the attention of the 
houfe to the {tate cf our commerce, manu- 
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faétures, and various other refources. He 
hoped the houfe would think the ftatement 
he had jult made a fatisfa€tory one; and 
he trutted, the profpeéts which we had be- 
fore us for the enfuing year were not lefs 
fatisfactory ; and that our refources, which 
had been hitherto progreflively increafing, 
would be ftill greater and more flourifhing, 
while the country purfued the fame fyttem 
that had conduéted her to that high pitch of 
commercial profperity in which fhe was 
now placed. He could with confidence 
now look forward to the increafe of our 
revenue in future years. With regard to 
the trade of the country, it was flourifhing 
beyond his mott fanguine expetations. 
The value of the imports for the year 
ending the roth of October laft, amounted 
to the fum of 27,800,000]. being three 
milliens and a half greater than in the for- 
mer year. Our exports in manufaétures 
and other articles had increafed in equal 
proportion. A correfponding increafe had 
taken place in the fhipping of the country = 
and in order to fatisfy the houfe on that 
point, it was his intention, fhortly after 
the recefs, to lay upon the table a full and 
accuate account of the comparative amount 
of the tonnage of the country in feveral 
paft years. At prefent he had not thefe 
accouuts made out; but he could affure 
the houfe, that the amount of Britith fhip- 
ping had very confiderably increafid lait 
year, beyond what it wes in former years. 
The number of Britith thips entered in- 
ward, was this year much greater than in 
the year 1801 5 the number of foreign thips 
much lefs. For the port of London alone, 
the tonnage of Britith veffels entered in- 
wards in the year ending the roth of Octo- 
ber 1801, was 418,699 tons. For the 
next year, the tonnage was 574,700 tons ; 
the number of veflels 24.55. The number 
of men in the former year was 23,096; 
in the latter year 33,740. The number 
of foreign fhips that had entered inwards 
in the port of London, during the year 
ending the roth of October, 1801, was 
3385; the number in the enfuing year 
1549. The quantity of tonnage in the 
former year 452,677; in the latter 214,199. 
1 truft, while every man in the united kings 
dom rejoices at this flourifhing ftate of our 
retources, and this vaft increafe of our 
commercial profperity, there is not a coun. 
try in Europe which will not participate 
in our fatistaction ; for there is not a coun 
try in Europe which will not be benefited 
by this increafe of cur wealth and our 
trade. What we have gained will not be 
loft toothers, The tlowithing fate of out 
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maritime commerce will promote the in- 
tereft of cther countries 3; and the increafe 
of our masitime ttrength will give addi- 
tional proteétion to the trade of every tlate, 
not only of Europe, but of the civilized 
wold. It is to our exertions that the 
Continent of Europe has for more than a 
century palt been indebted for its inde- 
pendence. But, fir, there is one fubjeét 
which cannot be too often brought before 
the confideration of the houfe, and which 
I muft now beg leave to allude to; this is 
the sytem of the finking fund: that fyftem, 
which has been the great inftrument of our 
falvation, in the courfe of that dreadful pe- 
riod in which we have flruggled with every 
difficulty infeparable from that long and 
arduous war in which we were engaged. 
This was the fyftem which my right hon. 
friend (Mr, Pitt) had planned in the year 
1782, and then propoted for the adoption 
of parliament: a plan which has had the 
moit happy and attonithing effe& in re- 
ducing the debt of the country, aed which 
by its rapidly progreffive operation, will 
ultimately relieve the country of the weight 
of that burthen, as it has already opened 
more fources of enterprifé, which will in- 
ereafe cur trade and navigation, and muft 
add confiderably to the radical ftrength of 
our commerce. Having fated fo many 
favourable circumftances concerning the 
interelts of Great Buitain, I mutt trefpafs 
fora fhort time on the patience of the 
houfe, while L take notice of the fate of 
Yveland. That country had been in a rapid 
2nd increafing flate of profperity for fome 
nme paft, but her profperity never refted 
on a more fure or folid foundation than it 
does at this moment; and I mutt now de- 
clare its my opinion, that this improve- 
ment has been principally occafioned by, 
and grown out of, an event which i fhall 
never contemplate without fatisfaction ; 
T mean that great and important mealure, 
by which the legiflatures, the intere(ts, 
ftrength, and rejources of both countries 


have been united and confolidated. What’ 


is the actual fituation of Ireland at this 
time? In the month of Auguft laft, the 
excels of her revenue was gz0,000!. and 
her revenue was in proportion to her debt 
much greater than the revenue of Great 
Britain. There is, befides, every reafon 
to fuppofe, that the refources of Ireiand 
will continue every year to increafe, in ftill 
greater proportion. Before I fit down, I 
mutt beg Jeave to fay a few words on the 
fubject of the force which is to be kept up 
during the enfuing yesr. I ftated, ona 
former night, that I had no reafon to thiak 


the eftablifhment of 1803 would he a per- 
manent eftablifhment ; but on the. con- 
trary, that it was likely to be confiderably 
diminifhed, It is already in the contem- 
plation of government to reduce one pert 
of the military eftablifhment: I mean the 
garrifon battallions. This is a force that 
may be re-affembled without much difh- 
culty, fhould it be found neceflary: but I 
have reafon to hope that a much greater 
reduétion will take place. I have efti- 
mated the ordnance of the following year 
much higher, in proportion to what it has 
been hitherto, than any other part of the 
force of the year. I have reaion to hope, 
that the exiiting revenue of the country will 
be fufficient to maintain the whole of the 
naval and military eftablifhment ; and if it 
is not, I fiy that other means mutt be fought 
after, befide thofe that have hitherto been 
reforted to. In what I have been now {tating 
to the houf, I have hazarded no conjetures 
of my own: Ihave entered into no {pecu- 
lations, but have endeavoured, as much as 
poflible, to.confine mytelf to facts. Iam 
not willing to trepafs further on the hou, 
by noticing thofe things which muft be a 
fubje& of general congratulation to every 
body. If the ttate of the country is fuch 
as to afford us profpeéts of happinefs, I 
claim not the merit of having placed it in 
that fituation. I have no other merit than 
that of having endeavoured to purfue the 
fteps that were already laid down to me ; 
and it is to the wifdom and fortitude of 
this houfe I am to attribute the high and 
commanding fituation in which the country 
now ftands. But with refpc& to myfelt, 
I mutt afk thofe gentlemen who have found 
fuch fault with my conduét, whether 
I have fhown myfelf fo void of energy, 
vigour, and decifion, as they would repre- 
fent. It has been admitted, even by thofe 
gentlemen, that there was no want of 
energy in the profecution of the war, after 
I had the honour of a place in his majeity’s 
councils. They cannot fay in the finan- 
cial {tatements | have made to this houfe, 
there was any thing that betrayed a want 
of energy or vigour. But they have charged 
the prefent minilters with growing coni- 
dent in proportion as they loft the confi- 
dence of the people, For my own puzrt, 
I deny that any fuch thing can be imputed 
tome. I feel that I ferve a juft and gene- 
rous public, who will judge of me by my 
own conduét alone, and not by the lan- 
guage of others: I feel within my own 
breatt, a conicioutnefs of having atted with 
zeal in the feyvice of my country; of 
having auxionly ftruggled to-raite her 
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from her difficulties, and increafe her prof- 
perity; and I can lay my hand to my 
heart, and fay, that [ have never been 
governed or influenced by any other mo- 
tive than afenfe of pubhe duty; that I 
have had no cther obje&t on earth in view 
than the happinefs of my country. —-When 
I look round at the ftate of the country, 
I mutt fay that I {ee nothing to juftify thole 
apprehentions and gloomy predictions that 
have fallen from gentlemen who are in the 
habit of finding fault with the prefent ad- 
miniftration. I fee a revenue rapidly in- 
creafing, from cuuies at once folid and 
permanent. I fee a national commerce, 
flourifhing and extending itfelf beyond all 
former example. We have a feet that 
may at this moment defy any force which 
could be brought againtt it; nay, which 
is equal to the united naval force of the 
univerfe. _Wehavean army that is amply 
fufficient for every purpofe of internal de- 
fence. Bulide which, we can command 
a militia of 90,000 men, and a powerful 
body of armed yeomanry ; and what is the 
life and foul of all, and without which 
neither men nor arms could much avail, 
there is in the people a difpohition to main- 
tain the honour and independence of their 
country. There is in the people an almott 
univerfal patriotifin, and a fenfe of loyalty, 
which will ever proteét their country and 
conftitution from danger. 1 admit there 
are fome few exceptions ; but they are con- 
temptible in point of number, although 
they are not fo contemptible as that they 
fhould be entirely overlooked. They may 
be numerous in a tavern, but they would 
appear nothing in the Strand. In fhort, 
I fee fources of flvength that have never 
been acquired by any other country 3 and 
T look torward with fat-faG&icn, when I 
refle&l th.t, with all thefe advantages and 
means, within the power of his maijetty’s 
government, there exift a people who are 
animated with the moft ardent zeal in the 
prefervation cf their conititution and go- 
vernment, I contemplate this circum#tance 
with joy, and [ hold it up as a fubjeét of 
admiration to the univerie. I hope the 
houfe will not think that I have drawn an 
exaggerated itutement of the fituation of the 
country. What I have faid is the retult 
of Jong deliberation, and in every thing I 
have done, I have been guided according 
to the beit of my opinion.” Mr. Adding- 
ton then concluded with moving retolu- 
tions purfuant to his &:tement: 

Tee houfe being refumed, the report 
was ordcred to be brought up on Monday 
the 13th, 
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The CHANCELLOR of theEXCHZQUER 
gave notice, that in the committee of fupply, 
oa Monday next, he would move for the 
fun of 1,500,000]. to be paid to the bank 
of England, for monies advanced by them, 
for corn bounties, and other mifcellaneous 
fervices. 

Monday, Dec. 13. 

The malt tex bill, the penfion daty bill, 
and the exchequer bills bill, were read a 
third time, and pailed. 

Captein MarkKHAM rofe, purfuant to 
Notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for appoiniing commiffioners to inquire 
into certain abufes exifting in the civil de- 
partments of the navy. Reports had gone 
abroa!t, and rumours had reached him, 
that the objeét in bringing forward this bill 
was to throw fume kind of blame on the 
late adainiiiraion.——This was the ftrang- 
eft 1'ea that ever enteved any man’s head. 
The noble Jord at the head of the admiralty 
entertained the highelt regard for the late 
adminittration, and particularly for thofe 
who conduéted the admiralty department. 
—In the 25th year of his prefent majelty’s 
reign, an act was pafled appointing com- 
mithoners to inquire into the emoluments, - 
fees, and perquifites, received in the offices 
for managing the affairs of the navy, with 
power to report; the bill which he now 
had tc propofe was precilely of the fame 
nature, goes to nothing elie than naval 
affairs from top to bottom.—It was not, 
therefore, a novel proceeding, He withed 
to allude to no department whatever, but 
meiely to ftate, that the admuralty-board had 
no leiure for fuch an inveftigation, which 
would require the mof laborious: attention. 
He repeated, that it was impoffible for the 
board of admiralty to undertake it, and he 
faid {o from whut he had witnefied during 
the late vilitation to the dock-yards. He 
therefore moved for leave to bring in a bill 
appointing commiflioners to inquire into 
irregularities, frauds, or abutes, which 
have been, are, or may be cemmitted in 
the departments of the navy, and in the 
bufinets of prize agents, &c.—After fome 
oppolition, leave was given. 

The houfé then went inte a committee 
of fupply. . ; 

Mr. Addington moved, that 1,500,000!, 
be granted to-difcharge the exchequer bills 
railed by an act of lalt feflion. That 
§24;573]. 19s. 7d. be granted out of the 
confolidated fund, to defray the expence of 
corn bounties.——Thefe 1efolutions were 
agreed to; as was alfo a long ftring of 
refolutions, moved in confequence of ad- 
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Ptiament. Several fums were voted for 
the fervice of the navy; al! of which rofe 
from the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
financial ftatement on Friday. 

Thurfday, Dec. 16. 

The naval commiffioners bill was com- 
mitted. The names of the following gen- 
tlemen were inferted in the blanks, as 
commiffioners for inquiring into abufes in 
the civil departments of the navy, viz. 
fir Charles Maurice Pole, Hugh Lecefter, 
efq. John Ford, efq. and Henry Hunter, 
efq.—The report was received, and the 
bill was ordered to be taken into further 
confideration to-morrow. 

Friday, Dec. 17. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved the 
third reading of the felon tranfportation 
bill. 

Sir CHARLES BUNBURY was happy 
the fituation of the conviéts had at length 
engaged the attention of government. 
Theie was no lefs than 723 convicts in 
Newgate, though when Mr. Howard vi- 
fited that gaol in'1773, there wereonly 143. 
He tuggeited the propriety of building a 
place tor debtors, different from Newgate. 
He knew that after conviction the care of 
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prifoners devolved upon government, and 
after coyviétion they became rude and in- 
folent. He {trongly recommended a fepa- 
rate place of confinement. 

The Arrorney Generar faid, that 
the prefent bill contained provitions for fa- 
cilitating the tran{poitation and removal of 
felons ; he hoped no objection would be 
made to paffing this bill, as he fhould be 
happy to meet any future meafure which 
might be fuppofed better calculated for 
fuch a purpofe. The bill was then read a 
third time, and paffed 

Saturday, Dec. 18. 

The navy commiffioners bill was read 

a third time, and pafled. 
Monday, Dec. 27. 

Mr. SHERIDAN ftated, that he had feen 
in the public prints a paper figned by five 
noble pcers, which he conceived to be a 
high infringement of the privilezes of the 
houfe. He gave notice, that after the recefs 
he fhould bring the fubvect forward. 

Wednefday, Dec. 29. 

Mr. AppINGTON moved, that the houfe 
fhould adjourn until Thurfday the 3d 
day of Febuary next.—-Which, after fome 
converfation, was agreed ta, 


PROTEST, 


The Breach of Privilege, of which Mr, 
Sheridan complains, is the Prote(t en- 
tered upon the Journals of the Houle of 
Lords, againft the pafling the Malt bill. 
The following is a Copy : 

DISSENTIENT, 

Becaufe the conftitutional argument which 
was urged for fuipending the grantof any 
fupply, until the accuitomed commuvica- 
tion had been made from the crown to par- 
liament, refts on two piopolitions drawn 
from the law and ufage of parliament, 
and from the very eflence of the Britifh con 
ftitution.—Firtt, that no grant of fupply 
can in any cafe be made to the crown, ex- 
cept in confequence of a previous demand 
for aid; and, fecondly, that fuch demand 
muft not only defcribe the general [ei vices 
for which the aid is afked, but mutt alfo 
fpecify whether thofe fervices are calculated 
on an expectation of peace, or of war, or 
of preparation tor war. [hele twe propo- 
fizions have been invariably adopted in the 
praftice of our conftitution. No inftance 
has yet been alleged in which they have 
ever been violated, except in the prefent 
cafe, and their maintenance is eflential to 
the difcharge of all our moft important 
duties. If parliament can alone decide 
upon the amount of the fupply to be 


granted, it is obvious that parliament muft 
be informed of the extent and nature of 
the fervices which that fupply is to defray ; 
a queftion which muf always effentially 
depend on the probability of peace or war. 
For the fclution of this queftion we are now 
referred to public notoriety alone. We 
an{wer, that the conftitution of our country 
entitles us to more authentic information ; 
that {uch is the courfe which the law and 
ufage of parliament have eftablifhed, and 
that, unlefs the uniform prattice of our 
anceftors be adhered to in this reipect, we 
can neither fatisfa@torily regu'ate our own 
conduct, nor judge as we ought of the 
meafures of government. But we deny 
that any notoriety as to the pomt in quefti- 
on does in faét exit, The dangers of the 
country are indeed fufficiently notorious, 
bur parliament is yet to learn by what 
fyitem of conduét the king’s government 
piopo cs to avert or encounter thofe dan- 
gers. The determination of the minifters, 
as far as we know them, have been uncer- 
tain and fluctuating, their councils unde- 
cided, their meafures inconfiften!, and their 
language contradiétory. We are called 
upon to provide for an eftablithment large 
beyond all former example; but we have 
not yet been diltinétly told, not even in de- 
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bate, much lefs in the conftitutional way 
of communication from the throne, what 
js the purpofe for which it is intended to 
provide —whether this be a peace eftablith- 
ment calculated to latt until the power of 
France be reduced, or her ambition fati- 
ated ; or whether it be a mealure of tem- 
pordry preparation which is to apply to 
fome aétual pr-flure, or to fupport ‘eme 
depending negociation ; or, la@ly, whether 
it be intended to meet the imminent danger 
of immediate war, and to refift the conti- 
nenta! growth of that powe: which hourly 
threatens our own deltruétion.—In this 
fituation, yielding to no men in duty, loy- 
alty, and attachment to the crown, and 
feeling more anxious for the immediate 
adoption of all praStical means of defence, 
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in proportion as our fenfe of the imminent 
danger is grea‘er, we are flill defirous that 
fome thoit interval and paufe fhould take 
place before the final grant of any fupply ; 
though we detire that fuch mterval fhould 
be no mere than will be fufficient to enable 
his majefty to fhow to us the fame gracious 
confidence which his majefty and his royal 
anceftors have repoféd in all preced ng par= 
liaments, and to place us in fuch a fituation 
in which we may, without violating the 
conttitut‘on of our country, cheerfully con- 
cur in granting to his majetty all tuch aids 
as the prefent exigency of affairs does, in 
our opinion, peculiarly demand. 


SPiNCER. GRENVILLE. 
MINTO. CaRYSFORT. 
CaRLisLe. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
By J. H. Pye, Efq. Poet Laureat. 


THOUGH the tempeftuous winds no more 
The main with angry pinion fweep, 
Though raging *gaintt the founding fhore; 
No longer how] the impetuous feas 5 

But footh’d to reft, the billows fleep, 
Save where foft Zephyr’s tepid breeze 
Fans with its filken wing the rippling deep ; 
Yet ftill with unremitting eye 
The pilot marks the uncertain ky, 
The feaman watches {till the gale, 
Prompt or to fpread or furl the fail, 
Mindful of many a danger patt, 
Toft by the turbid wave, check’d by the 
adverle blaft. 
Not keen Sufpicion’s jealous glance, 
Not fierce Contention’s feverith rage, 
Shall bid Britannia point the lance 
New realins to grafp, new wars to wage. 
In conf{cious re&titude elate, 
In confcicus power fecurely great, 
While the beholds the dangerous tide 
Of battle’s crimfon wave fubfide, 
Though firm the ttands in a& to dare 
‘The ttorms of renovaied war, 
Her ready fword, her lifted thield, 
Provoke not the enfanguin’d ficld, 
More than the wary pilot’s cautions urge 
The winds tempettuous ftrife, or {well the 
foaming furge. 
O from our fhore be exiled far 
Ambition’s wild and reftlefs crew, 
Who through the bleeding paths of war 
Falle Glory’s demon form perfue, 
Whole burning thirft, fill unfubdued 
By deluges of guiltlefs blood, 


Glares on the regions round with fiendlike 
eves, 

While fcarce a vanquifh’d world its wifh 
upplies 5 

Yet ne’er may S!oth’s inglorious charm 

Unnerve the manly Briton’s arm, ; 

Nor Sophiftry’s infidious art 

E’er lull the manly Briton’s heart. 

May Peace, with Plenty by her fide, 

Lorg, longo’er Albion’s fields prefide 5° 

Long may her breath, with placid gale, 

Cf Commerce fwell the happy {ail ; 

But rouled in Juttice’ facred caufe, 

Infulted sights or violated laws, 

Still may her fons with fierce delight 

Flame in the gleamy van of fight, 

Spread o’er the tented plain, or brave 

With warlike prow the hottile wave ; 

And oneach firm ingenuous breatt 

Re this eternal truth imprefs‘d, 

Peace only fheds perennial joys on thofe 

Who guard with dauntlefs arm the bleffings 
Peace bettows, 


To THE HumAN COUNTENANCE, 


{From A Pepular View of the Structure 
and Econcemy of the Human Body, 
By Jobn Feltham.j 


MYSTIC fource of ftrange expreffion, 
Fairett link of nature’s chain, 
Stamp’d with God's divine impreffion 
O’er his mighty works to reign ; 
Whence, O fuy, thy magic treafure ? 
From what wide, unknown abyls, 
Ever yield'ft thou end!efs_pieafure, 
Speechleis, gentleit, wildett bliis ? 
Is it in thy front afpiring, 
Where the virgin lily blows, 
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Wh ite, with living purple firing, 





Spreads the gentie, b'uflung “role? 


Or, wi nfive fultre Sneming, 


Wr yon ‘parking glories rife, 
Seicty 4 fad, like Cyn thia besming, 
In thy love-infpiring eyes ? 
It sin yon bed of rofes, 
Breathing ‘houfand odours round, 
Lucy's ‘ip, where love repoles, 
In etheieal fetters bound | 
Or in yond+r wining dimples, 
Magic cells of fairy art, 
Where the elfin, culling firples, 
Brews his fpeil upon the heart ? 
© Ceafe, O ceale thee, fightlefs creature,’ 
Phos I hear thee ftero reply, 
©°Tis not in ome wizard feature 
© My enchanting fources he ; 
© Neither yet, where gently flowing, 
* Each im each congenal :un, 
© Softly blending, fading, glowing, 
¢ Som tly Rruaglin 1g nto one. 
© Bat in that myfterious union, 
€ Secret fource of (trange control, 
© Jn that fweet, divine communion 
¢ Of the features and the foul. 
£ Ponder then, O child of pleafure ; 
€ Hate to feize on Virtue’s grace, 
¢ Wow dit thou have the magic tweafure 
§ Of a love-inipiring face.’ W.A. 


ON THE HUMAN VOICE. 
[By the Same.] 
THE Human Voice melodious, fweet, and 
clear, 
Pours matchlefs mufic on the raptur’d ear 3 
No feathered minitrels from their yocail 
{pray » 
Can emu.ate its heaven inftru&ed lay— 
No magic founds of initiuments combin'd, 
Ge | wake like thefe the raptures of the 
mind! 
The force of rage fubdue with foft con- 
trol, 
Or fill with tendereft extacy the foulem 
© facied fenfe! by verbal accents taught, 
"To wake to tuneful life, unbodied though t, 
Thy pow'rs ihat now thei peerleis charms 





b ituw 

No lating paufe, no final change fhall 
know! 

Thole founds which art infpives muft dif- 
appear, 


And hufh'dto filence, die upen the ear! 

While thou the pow’r of death’ fhall brave, 

Toheav'n’s high manfions take thy deftin® d 
flight, 

And forasthe chorus of the faints in light ! 
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ODE, 
Written for the Literary Fund Society, 


ALITTLE and a little longer vet, 
Nymph, will [dwell within thy pleafant 
bower ; 
And, heedlefs of the dangers that befet 
The paths of hom who court thy Syren 
power, 
Still through thy flower entwin'd recefles 
lay 5 
Still joy to follow where thy footfteps ftray ; 
Soil, lov'd Tnagination! clafp thy charms, 
And jocuna revel in thy cueling arms. 


When yet the world was new, 
The trueit, ea:liett vor’ries at thy fhrine 
Were they, the gifted tew, 
Whom nature form’d of mutter more divine 
Than the rude mals of which fhe 
mide the reit: 
They firfe obey’d the great heheft. 
Conicious of imtelle&tual might, 
O’er the wafte heath, and o’er the founding 
ftrand, 
They roam’d with @range perturb’d de. 
light ; 
And threw thy golden vifions o’er the land. 


They clothed in words of fire each rifing 
thought, 
And poui'’d their numbers to the lining 
throng ; 
Each tibe the facred infpiration caught, 
aind hail’d, with wer thip meet, the Sons 
of Song, 
Great was the Poet in that fay’ ving hour ! 
He courted glory—and he found it Power! 
W hile thofeof meaner foul at diitance gaz’d, 
Nor duit attemp: the wond’rous art they 
prais‘d. 
Gracing the chofen Bard 
With fervice cue, in wiliing compact bound 
The friend they loved to guard, 
Aband of young companions ftood around. 
The gifts. of fame his lavifh rapture 
dealt, 
Elate with grateful pride they felt. 
What though no fuppliant knee they 
bent, 
Still reign’d primaval inequality : 
Subjeét to his, their itrength they lent ; 
And they the pationis’d—the patron he. 


The fcene 1s clos’d ! — Where yonder tomb 


appears, 
The mourning train lament the tuneful 
Sire. 
Gone is the Bard, beyond the bound of 
years, 


Heav’n-ward—and gone his untranfinit- 
ted & guce 
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The hoarded ingot, and the tresfur'd fleece, 
Deicend from fen to fon with large in- 
creale 5 
But fay, can Art free Nature’s bounty 
bind ? 
Or Law ficure the Inheritance of Mind ? 
That which true wifdom can, 
To give to arts and feience ampler {pace 
Than hfe’s contragted {pan, 
And cherith nduftry through many a race, 
That law and focial liberty ettect: 
And hence the Bard whom they pro- 


tect 
Curbing his paffions wild, with fpirit 
pure, 


And, proud with inborn dignity, 
Stl] meditates the mufe, {ccure 
Beneath the hallow’d thade of property. 


Even though rude Fate withhold the tribute 
duc, 
And cloud with want his intelleQual 
day ; 
Still is it given to you, and fuch as you, 
To chatte the {pettre Poverty away. 
Yours is the joy to fave—if not rewaid ; 
Tmag:nation’s votary yours to guard 
From .Jjcoin, and wakeful fhame, and chil- 
ling fear! 
His fame is in the world ;—his fhelter here. 


EPIGRAM FROM MarTIAL. 
PAIR'D in wedlock, pair’d in life ; 


Hufband fuited to thy wife: 
Werthlefs thou, and worthlefs the ; } 
Strange it is ye can’t agree! 


CUPID DISARMED. 


AS Citherea, plump and fair, 

Walk’d out, one day, to take the air, 

She heard a plant of forrow made 

Within a fragrant myrtle fhade : 

Unufual plaint, in that bleft ifle, 

Where all were wont to fing and fmile. 

In anxious hafte the goddefs flies, 

When, lo—her fon arrefts her eyes 5 

In tears diffuiv’d the urchin lay, 

His bow, his quiver—-flung away. 

© What mean thole tears ?—Jire fhame !° 
fhe cried, 

‘Mamma! the blubbring god replied—= 

© As late on flow’ry couch veclin’d, 

I liften’d to the murm’ring wind, 

A gentile flamber fofuly ‘ole, 

And lull’d to ret my trangu | foul: 

As thus in quiet ttate T lay, 

Some hind convey’d my darts away 5 

From thence my anguilh'd plaints if 


its 
From thence thole tears that dim my ¢) es." 
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The laughter-loving godde’s fm'l'd 
To fee her cong ring {oa beguil'd : 
© Your darts are fafe, fond boy,’ the cries, 
They're but transferr’d to Emuna’s eyes 5 
On Emma's lips you'll find ten {corey 
On Emma’s cheeks as many more. 
Diffolv din {weets by Emma’s breath, 
You'll find ten thoufand wing’d with deaths 
What hoits of arrows arm her cheeks ! 
Her tongue emits them when the {peaks « 
O’er all her finifti’d form now itray, 
In heaps they {trew the milky way 5 
But if the furett darts you’s find, 
Go fearch in Emma’s heav'nly mind. 
Then grieve not thus with vain alarms, 
When fate concludes her golden reigny 
The pow’r transferr’d to her foft charms, 
Reitor'd, fhall be thine own again. 
EuGENIO, 
CUPID REVENGED. 
WHAT tho’ ny arrows have been tiole, 
Says Cupid in a pet; 
I have fome poifon in my foul, 
Enough for vengeance yet ; 
Til find this Emma out, and try 
Who is more cunning, fhe or I. 
Away the wily urchin flew, 
And ttraight deferred the maid ; 
The moment was propitious too 
H's dire intent to aid : 
For in attentive mood fhe hung, 


To hear a tale from Edwin's tongue. 


She heard, rot dreading ill cr hate, 

A tale of wond’rous chance 3 
And joy'd or griev'd the varying fate 

Of chiefs in wild romance : 
Juft then to Edwin's lips Love ftole, 
And breathes forth all his pois’nous foul. 
His accent Emma now amires, 

And now his polith’d tatte, 
And now his fentiment coatpires 

Her raptur’d ears to fealt : 
While Love the fubtile magic flung, 
Wiih ev'ry word that leit his tongue. 
The tale is pait—no more he reads 5 

She feels unwonted pain : 
At her requeit the youth proceeds 

To read if o’er again 3 
And (ill ‘tis finith’d—sill begun, 
Tiil all the live-long day is {pun. 
Love fiw the confi& in her foul, 

And thus exuliing cried : 

hat though, fair nymph, my dirts you 

ftole, 

Yet [have pow’rs hefide, 
When thafts and flames and forms are vain, 
Accompli‘h'd worth the heart will cain. 

EvuGewio. 

Ia 





—— 
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EAST INDIES. 


GENERAL ORDERS 

Given at Fort William, July 31, 1802. 

MAJOR General Baird commanding 
the forces employed on the late expedition 
from India to Egypt, arrived this “day at 
the prefidency, attended by the governor- 
general's (tate-boats, and was received, on 
his lavding at Chauncpaul Ghaut, by 
the officers of his excellency's ftofF 

The governor-general in council, de- 
rived fincere {atistaction trom. the highly 
honourable tcfttmony borne by major- 
general the ear! of Cavan, to te tervices 
of major- general Baird, and of the troops 
from the edablihment of India, lately em 
ployed in Egypt. 

Under a grateful impreffion of the im- 
portant aid derived to the common caule 
of our country, by the able and fuccefsful 


conduct of the expedition from India to™ 


Egypt, his excellency is pleaird to order, 
that honorary medals be conferred on all 
the native commiffioned and non-commif- 
fioned officers, troopers, and fepoys, go- 
Jandauze and gun !afcars, who have been 
employed on fervice in Egypt. 


Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, 
Wednefday, Auguft 11, 1802. 
Fort William, Auguft11, 1802. 

ON the gthinitant, his majetiy’s fri- 
gate La Chiffonna, captain Stuart, arriv- 
ed in the river from Bombay, with dif- 
patches from that pretidency to his excel- 
lency the moft noble the governor-ge- 
neral im council, containing the afflicting 
intelligence of the death of his excellency 
Haujce Kbuleel Khann, ambaffador to 
the Britith government on the part of his 
mu‘efty the king of Perfia. 

In the afternoon of the zoth ult. a dif. 
pute unfortunately arofe between the Per- 
fian fervants of the ambaflador, and the 
fepoys of the corps of Bengal volunteers, 
compofing his excellency’s honorary guard, 
at the houfe adigned for his refidence near 

faflagong. An affiay enfued, and both 
parties relorted to arms. 

At the commencement of the difturb- 
ance, his excellency the ambafiador, with 


FOREIGN 


Levden, January 3. 
THE Convention concluded in No- 
vember laft, between Pruffia and the Ba- 
tavian republic, and which has not as yet 


his nephew Aga Hooffain, and his attend. 
ants, defcended into the court, for the 
purpefe of quelling the tumult, and while 
his excellency was exerting his endeavours 
with the utmolt degree of humanity and 
firmnefs for that purpofe, he received a 
wound fcom a mufket, which inftantly 
proved mortal. His excellency’s nephew 
was feverely wounded in feveral places.—= 
Four of the ambaffador’s fervants were 
killed, and five more wounded. Tran- 
quillity, however, was fpeedily reftored, 
and medical affiftance was immediately 
procured for the relief of the furviving 
fulferers. 

T he moft a&tive and judicious exertions 
were fucce{:tully employed by the adting 
prefident at Bombay, J. H. Cherry, efq. 
and by the civil and military officers un- 
der his authority, for tbe purpofe of re- 
ttoring order, and of tranquillizing the 
minds of the attendants and followers of 
the decenfed aimbafiador, as well as fe- 
curing the means of bringing to. juftice 
the perpetrators of this atrocious aét. 

A court of enquiry has accordingly 
becn inftituted at Bombay, for the purpofe 
of inveftigating, with due deliberation and 
folemnity, all the circumftances of the 
cafe. 

The governor-general in council has 
adopted meafures for affording to the re- 
lations and followers of the late ambafla- 
cor, all the relief and confolation which 
can be adminiitered to them under the 
preflure of this fevere calamity. 

As a teftimony of the public regret for 
the death of the late ambaffador, and of 
a deep fenfe of forrow for the calamitous 
event which occafioned it, and as a mark 
of public refpe&t for the high ttation of the 
deceafed ambaffador, and for the fove- 
reign whom he reprefented, his excellency 
ihe governor-general in council has been 
pleated to direét, that minute guns be 
fired on this melancholy occaiion, at five 
o'clock this afternoon, from the ramparts 
of Fort William. 

$y command of his excellency the moft 
noble the governor-general in council. 

N. B. EDMONSTONE, 


ADVICES. 


been publifhed in this country, has jul 
appeared in the gazettes of the empue. 
Its tenour is as follows :— 

Be it known to all whom i: may cons 
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cern, that his Proffian majefty being firmly 
refolved to obferve and fcrupuloufly to 
fulfil the ftipulations agreed upon, in fa- 
vour of the Batavian republic, in the con- 
vention fizned at Paris, the 23d of May, 
between his Pruffian majefty and the 
French republic, refpe&tiog the ceffion of 
the territorial property hereafter pointed 
out; and being defirous to proceed to 
the preliminary and complete execution of 
the firft treaty, which is the bafis of it, 
the two powers have agreed previoully to 
regulate by an arrangement the mode and 
the conditions of that ceflion 5 and in that 
view they have authorities, viz. his ma- 
jefty of Prufia, Mr. C. H. C. count 
Havewitz, his minifter of ftate, &c. and 
the Batavian republic citizen C. G. Hult- 
man, her envoy extraordinary, &c. at the 
court of Berlin, who, after having mu- 
tually exchanged their full powers, agree 
to the following articles: ~ 

Art. I. Agreeable to article IT. of the 
tresty of Paris, already referred to, his 
majeity the king of Pruffia renounces for 
himfelf and heirs, all claims, pretenfions, 
and proprictory over Swinaar, Huiien, 
and Malburg, locked within the Batavian 
republic, and cedes, abandons and Zives 
them up for ever in full fovereignty and 
property to the Batavian republic, to be 
poifefied by her, and united with her ter- 
ritory. 

II. The complete furrender of the ced- 
ed diftri@s thali take place, if poffible, 
within the term of three months after the 
difpoiitions relating to it, and upon the 
ground of which the underfigned will 
hereafter negociate, fhall be‘ adjufled to 
the mutual {arisfaSion of the two con- 
traling powers. Bv confequence there 
fhall be appointed without-deiay, and re- 
ciprocally by both parties, commiffioners, 
who will repair to the fpot, in order to 
take thefe objets into confideration, and 
to decide upon them in the manner agreed 
upon. 

IIL. The two contracting powers will, 
like good neighbours, and agreeably to 
the principles of perteét equity, come to 
an amicable underitanding re{peécting every 
thing that concerns their relpective in- 
teretts, not only with regard to the com- 
mercial intercourfe between their contigu- 
ous dominions, and the navigation of the 
Rhine, but alfo with refpe& to the con- 
ttruion and repairs of the hydraulic 
works, which are conne&ted with the 
common fafety of their adjoining territo- 
ries. 


iV. The Batavian republic takes upon 
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it to difcharge the debts of thefe diftri@s ; 
and more efpecially of thofe debts for 
which thefe diftriéts are efpecially morte 
gaged; as likewife its quota of thofe debts 
wiich it is to fuftain as a part of the col- 
leétive debts of the Duchy of Cleves. In 
order, however, to obviate all the dificul~ 
ties that might ftart up in the application 
of the firtt article, it is exprefly undere 
ftood that there (hall not be charged upon 
the Batavian republic, but thofe debts only 
which arife out of thofe formal loans which 
have been contraSed by the dominions of 
the Duchy of Cleves, or the corporations 
and communal bodies of the ceded dittri&tss 
and finally, thofe debts occafioned by the 
ex;ences which have been incurred for 
their refpective adminiftration. The lia 
quidation of thofe debts fhail be fettied by 
the commiflaries of both parties, conform. 
ably to the legal and juridical proofs which 
fhal] be given in and fubmitred to the 
commitlioners of the Batavian republic, 

V. All the deeds, titles, and aéts, ree 
lative to the public and private property of 
the ceded dittrists, fhall be faithfully given 
up to the commiffaries of the Batavian re- 
public: and in the fuppofition that there 
might arife a collifion of intereits with the 
Pruffian provinces, to which theft diftris 
formerly belonged, there fhail be drawn 
up at common expences authentic copies, 
which fhall likewife be depofited in the 
hands of the Batavian commiflaries. 

Vi. Theconvention thall be ratified by 
the two parties ; and the exchange of the 
ratifications fhall take place within the 
term of four months, counting from this 
date, or {coner if poilible. 

In faith of which we, the plenipoteu- 
tiaries of his majetty the king of Pruffia, 
and of the Batavian republic, have, in 
virtue of our full powers, figned the pre- 
fent convention, and affixed to it our re- 
{pective feal. 

Doneat Berlin, the rgth of November, 
in the year of our Lord 1802. 

Count de HauGwirz Huttrman. 


ARMY OF St. Dominco. 
The Coionial Prefect to the Army and 
the Inhabitants of St. Domingo. 
Cape, rath Blumaire (Nov. 20 ) 
Citizen Soldiers, 
Tue night which has juft elapfed has 
een to us a night of mourning. The 
general in chief Leclerc, your captain ge- 
neral, is no more. He has juft expued. 
An unconquerabie difeafe has torn him 
from you. 
Scarcely had he reached the middle of 
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his career, and already viStorious in battle 
and ftrong in countel ; he was at ence a 
hero and a fage. He poffefled dignity 
without haughtinefs, and generofity with- 
out oftentation. His heart was jut. Your 
troubles were ever his. Soldiers, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Bonaparte is no more. He 
will live in your hearts. The brigands, 
of whom he was the terror, will rejoice at 


_ his death you will punifh their detefiable 


exultation. 

The general of divifion Rochambeau, 
will fucceed to Leclerc. He has jut ref- 
cued the fouth and the weft from the bri- 
gands, who defolated them. He is the 
choice of the government, and of the ge- 
neral whofe fate you deplore. Under his 
colours you will always be led to victory, 
and youg hearts alone will tell you the lofs 
you have fuftained. 

Inhabitants of St. Domirgo, rally with 
confidence round the new chief that is 
given to you. You have known him 
Jong—you have often bleffed the fuccefs 
of his arms, and you will have ftill to ap- 
plaud his new triumphs, Never forget, 
foldiers and inhabitants, that union ton- 
ftitutes ftrength; that the only way of 
honouring the memory of a man whom 
you loved, and who loved you, is to con- 
duét yourielves as if he fill were among 
you. 


The government watches over you—it 

will never abandon you. : 

The colonial prefeét (Signed) Daure. 
By orde: of the colonial prefeét, 


(A true copy) jJ.M. M.Norvin. 
The general brigade, chief of the {taff, 
Boyer, 


The General of Brigade, Chief of the 
Staff of the Army of St. Domingo, to 
the Minifter of the Marine and Co- 
lonies. 

Citizen Minifter, 

During the month Prairial, (May) 
Touffaint Louverture was arrefted and 
fent to France. The intrigues of that 
brigand being difconcerted, tranquillity 
became eftablifhed more than ever. The 
orgamifation of the colony made a freth 
progrefs every day, and the beit-grounded 
hopes opened to the unfortunate planters 
the profpceét of future profperity, and 
feemed to announce the termination of 
their fufferings; they already were in 
fight of port. 

The difarming of the negroes, an effen- 
tial operation, and the firft bafis of order 
and tranquillity, was followed up with 
equal activity and tuccels. 


Some flight infurre&tions occafionally 
broke out. A fellow of the name of Sans 
Souci, hitherto confounded with the maf; 
of the blacks, colleéted around bim a few 
mifcreant Congos, and attempted to fet 
fire to the plantations. Being purfued by 
the general who commanded in the north. 
ern diftri&t, he buried him{elf in the mok 
diftant mornes, and nothing more was 
heard of him, 

Meantime the exceffive heats rendered it 
impoffible to make any movement: the 
more elevated mornes prefented difficulties 
in proportion to the intenfenefs of the 
temperature —the number of the brigands 
increaled—our hofpitals were filled with 
fick, and the diforder {pread its ravages 
wider and wider ; the brigands watched 
its progrefs with a fecret joy. 

The infurre&tion f{pread itfelf to the dif- 
triéts of the Marmalade, Dondon, and 
Moutique. Our troops were active oa 
every point, and maintained an intrepid 
ftruggle : they reconquered thofe quarters, 
and a part of the brigands weie punified 
and difarmed. 

In the beginning of Auguft, Charles 
Belair, an atrocious African, who till 
now had fubmitted to the republic, raifed 
an infurre&tion on the keight of Anto- 
bonite. Part of the colonial troops, who 
were in our pay, joined his (tandard, 
After feveral battles, the wretch was 
taken, together with his wife, a woman 
ftill more hideous. On the rsth of Octo- 
ber, a military commiffion condemned 
them to death, 

In the fouth, different partial infuirec- 
tions had alfo compelicd our troops to 
come out of their quarters, where they 
were fcreened from the exccifive heat. 
General Defbcereaux put the brigands to 
flight, and fucceeded in re-eltablifhing 
tranquillity. ; 

The negro Dommage revolted in the 
diftrigt of Jeremie, where he burnt feveral 
plantations. The wretch was foon taken, 
tried, and put to death. 

The diftri&s of Leogane, of Jacruel, 
and of the Baths, were allo the theatres 
of different infurrections. Our troops 
overawed the brigands every where, and 
their chiefs died the death they deferved. 

Since that time the fourth remained 
tranquil. The Spanith port was defended 
by the whites, who rofe in a mats, and 
avenged themfeives on the blacks, who 
attempted to invade them. 

The northern diftrict is fill a prey to 
the mott fhocking barbarities. Deflalines, 
Cleryaux, and Chriftophe, have united 
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eith the brigands ;—-their audacity in- 
creafed in proportion to our weaknefs. 
Mauieprs, and a great number of the 
chiefs, have been arretted, and are-on 
board the tquadron. 

About the end of O&ober, the com- 
mander in chief, finding the weather be- 
gan fomewhat to abate, and being anxi- 
ous to repel a troop of Atricans who had 
poited themfelves before "he Cape, in the 
plain of the North, ordered general Brunet 
to tall back upon his troops, determined 
to difperfe the brigands ; bur tate decided 
otherwife. The commander in chief be 
ing eaken ill about the 26th of Oétober, 
he died on the 2d of November. 

The army, who were witneffes of his 
anxiety, his unceafing toils, and his in- 
defatigable aétivity, lament in him a com- 
mander and a father. 

Upon hearing of his death, the brigands 
advanced with moft hideous yells ; but 
the general of divition, Claufel, prefented 
them every where a hold front. 

On the 6th of November, circumftances 
becoming more urgent, the geverals de- 
termined no longer to wait tor general 
Rochambeau—-a general attack took place 
—the enemy were every where repulfed 
and purfued ; they evacuated the plain, 
and took refuge in the mornes. 

We impatiently expect the 3000 men, 
of whom the 86th makes a part. We 
Jooked for their arrival at the beginning 
of Vendemiaire, (Sept. 23) but they 
have not as yet made their appearance. 

The fever has made the moit deplorable 
gavages ; the oldefi men have never wit- 
nefled a more malignant feafon. 

A. thort time before his death, general 
Leclerc put into my hands the fealed in- 
firu€tions of government for general Ro- 
chambesu, for whom a fhip has been dif- 
patched. General Watrin has fet out to 
replace him. Whatever was forefven of 
the initrudtions of gaverment, has been 
punétually executed. 

General Dugua, chief of the ftaff, died 
about the middie of Vendemiaire (O&. 8) 
after an illnefs of four days. 

The ravages of the difeafe begin at 
length to abate, although the unheaithy 
fedfon lingers cut very Jong. Mauch leis 
rain bas tallen than might have been exe 
pected at this period of the year. 

Health and refpe®, 
(Signed) Borer. 


EEE 


Hamburgh, January gs. 

N the 2oth ult. at two o'clock in the 
morning, a fire broke cut at Gottenburgh, 
in Sweden, in the houfe of a turner, in 
Church -ftreet, which was announced by 
the cannon of the fortrefs, and the night 
guards. The engines arrived, as well as 
the troops in the garrifon, but were una- 
ble to tton the conflagration, which every 
where made the mott alarming progrefs 
among the wooden houfes, which are all 
connected, In the fpace of twenty hours, 
the fla nes deftroyed 168 princip:| houtes, 
and other edifices, among the reft, the 
grand church of the bithopric, the bereau, 
de claffes, \he pott-otfice, the pott-horfe- 
office, the inn for travellers, the only two 
chymifts fhops in the town, one of two 
prinung houfes, and the lodge of free- 
mafons. It was the mott rich, populous 
and commercial quarter of Gottenburgh. 

The part burne:t, although in the cen- 
tre of the city, was fortunately folate’ by 
three navigable canals, which have taved 
the reft.—-This part forms a long and ree 
gular quarter, divided lengthways by tour 
ttvects in Rraight lines, crofled in the mid- 
dle by a ftreet at the right angle. The 
whole is furrounded by large quays, lined 
with trees and the fourh rampart of the 
city. All that has been built on this fure 
tace is reduced to athes, except the gym- 
nafium, which is mafon-work, and two 
ttages alfo of mafonry, and the new houfe 
of a merchant. 

Upward of 4009 perfons are without a 
fhelter, and the greater part of them re- 
duced to the moft dreadful dittvefs. They 
have no means of reftoration im a coun- 
try where the igour of the climate, during 
this feafon, fupends all internal commu- 
ction, all productions of the earth, and 
all bufineis in the markets, 


Loretto, December 10. 
TESTERDAY the image of the Holy 
Virgin, which had been carried to France 
during the revolution, was brought back 
hither from Rome, and welcomed with 
the difcharge of cannon and ringing of 
velis. It was carried on a fupreme trame, 
borne by eight bifhops, and placed in the 
holy houfe.” A corcourfe of above fifty 
thouland perfons had affembled on the oc- 
cafion. Inthe evening, Loretto, and all 
the neighbouring places, were fplendidly 
ijuminated. 
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HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 4. 

HER Royal highnefs the princefs of 
Wales has lately prefented to her particu- 
Jar friend, vifcountefs Hood, an elegant 
footttool, the value of which is highly en- 
hanced by its being the work of the princely 
donor’s own hands. The {tool 1s covered 
with rich crimfon velvet, and trimmed 
with a broad gold fringe, above which Is 
a beantiful confiting of oak 
branches cut out of white veivet, all the 
fibres of every leaf being delicately traced 
with gold threads; around the top are 
fimilar decoraticns, and in the centre is a 
ttriking profile hkenels of the lovely prin- 
cefs Charlo te, cut out of white velvet, 

emble is ailowed, by thofe who 
have feen it, to be the moft unique and elee 
gant production of the kind, that female 
ingenuity can boatt, 
} JARY 12. 

Margate, Jsnuary 1¢.——This evening, 
about fix o'clock, the A@ive of Greenock, 
captain Hornby, a fine new Weft India 
thip, of 350 tons burden, laden with 
200 hogtheads of fugar, &c. bound to 
esd parted from her anchor in the 
roads, and came afhore within half a mile 
of the pier head, where fhe foon funk ; 
but, owing to a tremendous furf, which, 
with the advantage of tide, foon completely 
roiled over her, our (kilful feamen were 
unable to put off to her affittance; nor 
was there any poflibility of difcovery, 
from the faint glimmerings of the moon, 
whither the crew had lefthers After the 
fea had made a complete breach on her 
weather fide, fhe drove in fhore, wiih her 
fore and mizen malts ftanding, upon the 
Nayland rock, at three o'clock in the 
morning; by which fortunate circum- 
ftance may be attributed the fafety of part 
of the paflengers and crew, who confit of 
nineteen perfons, and from lafhing them- 
felves in the fhrouds, ten out of the nine- 
teen were faved. Five perifhed in the 
main-top, by the falling of the matt; ore 
Jad was wathed overboard 5 and three were 
trom the rigging, who per! ithed by 
ray of the fea, and from the incle- 

ency of the weather, Every means of 
refi citation on them was ufed by Mr. 
Slater, a iurgeon of this place, without 
fuccels. Among the furvivors is the 
captain, Mate, and plot. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Hindoftan, captain Edward Balfton. This 
flip was conhgned to Madras and China, 
and was difpatched from the India houfe a 
few days fince. The fatal accident took 
place on Tuefday night lait, during the 
fevere gale which then prevailed. A few 
minutes before four o'clock, fhe parted 
with all her anchors, aiid drove on fhore 
off the Culvers, near Margate, and fhortly 
after went to pieces. Her copper has been 
entirely torn off, confequently no pari of 
the cargo can be faved. One gentleman 
of the name ct Clarke, a cadet for Mae 
dias, and~a paflerger on board this thip, 
with fixteen of the crew, have unfortu: 
nately perified. Mott of the officers of 
the Hindoftan have arrived in town, 
Every pofitble exertion was made to fave 
the fhip, but the fury of the gale baffled 
every effort. The cargo was eftimated at 
7o,ocol. She had a vaft quantity of pri- 
vate fi'ver bullion on board, on freight. 
The Hindoftan was a fine flip, of the 
largeft dimenfions, being of the burden of 
1248 tons, and “was proceeding on her 
fourth voyage. The female paffengers 
were all on fhore at Deal, waiting the ar- 
rival of the fhip at that place, and thus 
happily had not to encounter the dangers 
of the {cenes ‘The compliment of men on 
board the Hindoftan was 132. Being 
one of the largeft fhips, the had on board 
thirty guns. The Hindoftan was com- 
pletely ftored for fea, and was proceeding 
for the Downs to take on board her paf- 
fengers, when the terrible gale of Tuelday 
night drove heron fhore. When the thip 
truck, and no hopes of getting her off 
were left, the then being twelve miles from 
fhore, two rafts were made, and feveral of 
the crew, paffengers, &c. committed them- 
felves to them, in hopes of floating on 
fhore. Thele rafts, by the violence of the 
waves, were dafhed againit each other, 
and moft of the perfons on them were 
drowned or killed; fome efcaped with 
their lives, and remained floating on the 
rats. 
JANUARY 16. 

On Wednefday, the sath, the feffion 
commenced at the Old Bailey, before the 
chiet baron Macdonald, the judges Rooke 
and Lawrence, the recorder, and the ulual 
officers of the court. 

On Friday, George Fofter was tried for 
the wilful murder of Jane Fofter, his wife, 
and Louua Fofter, his infant child. 

‘Tints man was committed for trial ona 
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charge of having murdered his wife and 
child, by throwing them into Paddington 
canal.—-It appeared by the evidence, that 
tle prijoner, accomsanied by the deceafed, 
walked to the ‘Mitre-tavern, Woi:mwood 
Scrubs, on Sunday the sth of December. 
They came to the houfe about two o'clock 
and left i at four 5 neither of them were 
the worfe for liquor in the fmalleft degree. 
Before leaving the houfe the woman wiap- 
ped up the child, and with a tols of her 
elbow, exclaimed, * this is the lat time I 
fhall be here.” A boatman found the body 
ot a child in the canal on Monday morn- 
ingy about a mice from the Mitre; upon 
g!ving information, he was ordered to drag 
the canal, which he did for three days; 
about two hundred yards from the Mitre 
he met with refiftance, and puiling up the 
drags difccvered the body of a woman en- 
tangled in a buth, which feemed to haye 
been part of a fence. 

The chief baron M‘Donald went over 
the evidence to the jury, end in his charge 
exhibited a degree of minutene.s of a very 
fupcrior kind. He dwelt much upon the 
inconfittency of the prifoner’s ftory of 
having left the Mitre for Whetitone at three 
o'clock; m this part of his ftory he was 
contradicted by fevers] witnefles, and it 
was tcarcely to be prefumed he could walk 
fuch adiitance in {fo fhort a time. | here 
were other parts of the ftory which weie 
extiemel y pet if not impoffible, and 
thefe he fhould point out to the jury. The 
learned judge allo ftated the nature of the 
chara&ter which had been given to the pri- 
foner, which certainly was as favourable 
as a man could receive. ; 

The jury retived for a quarter of an 
hour, and returned with a verdi& of— 
Guilty. 

The Recorder then psffed fentence of 
death upon the prifoner, who was ordered 
for execution on Monday following. 

JANUARY 17. 

Whitehall, Jan. 7, 1803.-—-The King 
has been gracioufly pleated, in confiderasion 
of the fignal fervices performed to his Ma- 
jefty, and to his Ally the Ottoman Em- 
peror, by Sir William Sidney Smith, Knt. 
Comm.nder and Grand Crof$ of the Royal 
Swedith Military Order of the Sword, a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and Repre- 
fentative fur the City of Rochelter in the 
Pariiament of the United Kinzdom ; and 
to evince the fenfé which his M celty enter- 
tains of the great ability and heroic perfe- 
verance manifeited by tim the faid Sir 
William Sidney Sm‘th upon divers occa- 
fions, and more eipecially of bis able and 
higniy diftinguihhed condyct in Defence of 
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the Town of St. John d’Acre, in Syria, 
in the year 1799; his Royal Livence and 
Authority, that he may bear the following 
honourable sugmentations to the Armorial 
Enfigns born by his Family, viz. on the 
Cheveron a Wreath of Laurel, accompa- 
med by Two Croffes Calvary; and, on 
a Chief of Augmentation, the Interior of 
an ancient Fortification, in perfpective 5 
in the Angle a B each ; and, on the Sides 
of the fad Biesch, the Standard of the 
Ottoman Empire, and the Union Flag of 
Great Britain, as then difplayed: And, 
tor Crett, the Imperial Ottoman Chelengr, 
or Plune of Triumph, upon a Turban: in 
allufion to the highly honourable and dif- 
tinguifhed Decoration tranimited by his 
faid Imperial Majefty to Sir William Side 
ngy Smith, in te‘timony of his @fteem, and 
in 2gknowledgement of his meritorious 
Exertions in the aforefaid Defence: And 
the Family Crett, viz. A Leopard's H-ady 
collared and lined, ifuant out of an Ori- 
ental Crown: The fa:d Arms and Cretis 
to be borne by him the faid Sir Williana 
Sidney Smith, and by his Iffue, togeiher 
with the Motio ‘ CQEUR LE LiON? 
And, and alihough the pi:viedge of bear 
ing Supporters be limiied to the Peers of 
the Realm, the Knights of bis Majeity’s 
Orders, and the Proxies of Princes of the 
Blood Royal at Inftallarions, except in 
fuch cates wherein, under particular cite 
cumitances, his Majefty has been pleales 
to grant his efpecial Licence for the ule 
thereof: yet, in order to give a further 
tellimony of his Majelty’s particular ap- 
probation of the fervices of the Said Sir 
William Sicney Smith, he has been yracy- 
oufly pleafed to allow him to bear, for 
Supporters to his Arms a@ Tiger guardant, 
navally crowned; in the Mouth a Palm 
Branch, being the Symbol at Victory /izp- 
porting the Union Flag of Great Britain, 


_ with the Infcription ‘ JERUSALEM, 


1799° upon the Grofs of St. George; and 

a Lamb, murally crownea ; ti the Mouth 

an Oave Branch, being the Symbil of 

Pesce, fupporting the Bauner of Ferujalem: 

The fii Armortal Eniigns being firit duly 

exemplified according to ine Laws of Arms, 

and record: d jn the Herald's Orfice., 

And alfo to order that his Majetty’s faid 
Concrilion and efpecial Mark ofthis Royal 
Favour be revifteed in the College of 
Arws.—-Loxdon Gaz. 

Extract of a Letter from his Majefty’s thip 
Superb, dated Onttagni Bay, Sardinia, 
Nov. 28, 18az, 

On the 6th of O&tober, we received are 
deis ta fail (we fuppoied for Malta.) 1m 
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company with the Dragon, Gibraltar, Tri- 
umph, Superb, and Renown. The crew 
of the Gibraltar expreffed a with to go to 
the Weltward, which they followed up 
with an alarming and unexpected difpoli- 
tion to mutiny, which, however, was foon 
quelled by the tpirited conduct of the offi- 
cers, affifted by the able, fteady, and de- 
termined behaviour of the marines: feveral 
of the principals ave in confinement, two 
have been tried, and paid the forfeit of their 
lives. 

To this I beg to fubjoin the admiral’s 
public thanks to captain Johniton, the 
officers and marines, and the detachment 
aéting under them; which was ordered to 
be read through the fleet on the morning of 
the execution of the muiincers : 


Kent, Orittagni Bay, Nov. 4, 1802. 

Mem. 

* Whereas it appears in the minutes of 
the late court martial on the mutineers of 
the Gibraltar, that the detachment of ma- 
vines ferving on board that thip, bore no 
part in the difgracefyl proceedings of the 
6th of O&ober lat, but much to the credit 
of their officers, and themfc!ves, maintained 
the character of the ioyal and reipectable 
corps to which they belong, by a fteady 
adherence to their duty, the rear admiral 
takes this-public method of expreffing his 
approbation of their good and foldierlike 
conduét, and requeits captain Johniton to 
except his thanks. 

(Signed) ¢R.BickERTON. 
*To the refpective Captains, &c. 
JANUARY 19. 
GALVANISM. 

The body of George Fortter, who was 
executed on Monday lat tor murder, was 
conveyed to a houle not far dittant, where 
it was fubjefted to the Galvanic procefs, by 
piofeffor Aldini, under the infpection of 
Mr. Keate, Mr. Carpue, and teveral other 
poicioral gentlemen. Mr. Ald:ai, who 
3s the nephew of the difcoverer of this moft 
interefting ference, fuowed the eminent 
and {uperior powers of Galvanilin to be 
far beyond any other imulant in nature. 
Or. the firtt application ot the proceis to the 
face, the jaw of the deceafed cyiminal bezan 
to quiver, and the adjoming mulcles were 
horribly contorted, and one eye was aétu- 
ally opened. In the tublequent part of the 
procets, the right hand was iailed and 
clenched, and the legs and thighs were 
fet in motion. It appeared to the unin- 
torm:d part of the bye ttanders as sf the 
wretched man was on the eve cf being re- 
fered to Ite This, however, was im- 
polisole, as feveral of his fiicads who were 
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under the {caffold bad violently pulled his 
legs, in order to put a more fpeedy termi- 
nation to his fufferings. The experiment, 
in fact, was of a better ufe and tendency. 
Its object was to fhow the excitability of 
the human frame, when this animal elec- 
tricity is duly applied. In cafes of drown- 
ing or fuffocation, it promifes to be of the 
utmott ufe, by reviving the action of the 
lungs, and thereby rekindling the ex- 
piring {park of vitality. In cafes of apo- 
plexy or diforders of the head, it offers 
alfo moft encouraging profpects for the 
benefit of mankind. The profeffor, we 
underftand, hy; made ufe of Galvanifm 
alfo in feveral cafes of infanity, and with 
complete fuccefs. 


JANUARY 21; 
The fpecial commillion for the trial of 
colonel Defpard,- and others, were yefter- 
day Gpened at the feffions houfe, Horfe- 


. monger-lane, Newington, Surry. The 


judges named in the commiffion, were 
lord Ellenborough, Mr. juftice Chambre, 
Mr. juftice Le Blanc, and Mr. baron 
Thomfon. 

The names of thofe againft whom true 
bills were found were as follows: Edward 
Marcus Defpard, Thomas Broughton, 
James Sedgwick Wraghton, Wiiliam 
Lander, Arthur Graham, Samuel Smith, 
John M‘Namara, John Wood, John 
Francis, Thomas Brown, Daniel Tyndall, 
John Doyle, and Thomas Phillips alias 
Jackion, ‘Vhey were informed they 
would be arraigned on the sth of February 
next, and that their trial would take place 
on the 7th. In the mean time they were 
at Iberty to ferve notices af the judge’s 
chambers, containing the names of their 
folicitors and counfel, 


JANUARY 22. 

The feffion ended at the Oid Bailey, on 
Therfday, the zoth, when the recorder 
patied ‘fentence of death tipon Benjamin 
James, John Davis, James Hayden, and 
Samuel Richards, for burglaries ; Cathe- 
rine Mahoney, Frances Elliot, Henry 
Williams, and James Thompfon, for 
privately ftealing in dwelling-houles ; 
John Goodwin, for’ horfe-ttealing ; and 
John Murphy, for returning from tranf- 
portation, Charles Burns, who was con- 
victed lait feffion, but was then too ill to 
be brought up, received the fame fentence. 
—Twenty nine were ordered to be tranf- 
poried for the term of feven years.— Six 
weve fentenced to be imprifoned for twelves 
months, eighteen for fix. months, three 
for three months, fome for Seller terms, 
and others to be whipped and difcharged, 
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BIRTHS. 


COUNTESS of Clanricarde, a fon. 

Lady of colonel Monro, a daughter. 

Lady of M. J. Wynyard, efy. of the 
guards, a fon. ; : 

Lady of captain Otter, at Slue-bridges, 
Effex, a daughter. 

Lady of P. Poole, efq. of Bedford- 
fquare, a fon. 

Lady of lieutenant-colonel Drinkwater, 
a fon. 

Right hon. lady A. Kaye, a daughter. 

Lady of Charles Thellufon, efq. a 
daughter. 

Lady of lieutenant-colonel Frazer, a 
daughter. 

Lady of colonel Campbell, a daughter. 

Lady of the right hon. Robert Ward, a 
fon. 
Lady of J. Allcock, efq. of Dover- 
fixeet, a daughter. 

Marchionefs of Bute, a fon. 
_ Lady of Ifaac D'Liraeli, efg. a daugh- 
ter. 

Lady of lieutenant-colonel Robert Crau- 
furd, a fon. 

Lady of R. Towneley, efq. of Cieve- 
land row, afon. 

Lady of captain Cruden, a daughter. 

Countefs of Limerick, a daughter. 

Lady of Chartes Phillipps, efg. at St. 
Bride’s-hill, a daughter. 

Lady of Thomas Blifs, efq. of Pollard- 
ftieet, a fon. 

Lady of Henry Bevan, efq. of Notting- 
ham-place, a daughter. 

Lady of W. Woodgate, efq. of Tun- 
bridge-cattle, Kent, a daughter. 

Lady of Leeds Booth, e/q. a daughter, 

Lady of W. Berners, efq. of Notting- 
ham-place, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


WILLIAM Bagwell, efy. to the hon. 
mifs Graves, eldeft daughter of the late 
admiral lord Graves. 

Hon. and rev. Henry Ryder, restor of 
Lutterworth, to mifs Sophia, fecond daugh- 
ter of T. M. Phillips, efq. of Garendon- 
park, Leicefterfhire. 

R. Foot, efq. of Charlton-place, hear 
Canterbury, to the youngelt daughter of 
the hon. Mrs. Keppel. 

Lord Andover, to the hon. mifs Dut- 
ton. 

William Ord, efq. M. P. of Fentham, 
Northumberland, to mifs Scott, fitter to 
the countels of Oxford. 

'W. Hale, efg. fon of general Hale, to 
mils Webtter, 


a 
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Mr. Ponfonby, to lady F. Villers. 

Hugh Revely, efq. nephew to lord 
Reedeidale, to mifs Owen, of Carnarvon. 

Right hon. lord Delaval, to mils 
Knight. 

Rev. W. Digby, of Offenham, Wor- 
cefterfhire, to the hen. mifs Digby. 

Lord Clonbrook, to the hon. mifs 
Blake, only chi!d of the right hon. lord 
Wal lfcourt. 

J. F. Rawlins, efq. to mifs Baker, el- 
elt daughter of W, Baker, e(q. of Bay- 
fwrdbury, Hertfordthire. 

Jofeph Grove, efq. of Woodford, Effex, 
to mifs Goldie, eldeft daughter of major- 
general Goldie, 

Anthony Merry, efq. to Mrs. Leathes, 
widow of the late J. Leathes, efg. of Her- 
ringfleet-hal!, Suttolk. 

Captain John Buthby, of the navy, to 
mifs. Mary Buthby, of Orchard-ftreet, 
Portman-{quare. 


DEATHS. 

EARL Annefly. 

Lady Wheate, of Lechlade, Gloucefter« 
fhise, aged 91. 

John D’Algramont, efq. late of the 
Adelphi. 

Mrs. Bulmer, of Buriingthrope, near 
Leeds, aged 00. 

Alice Markland, at Tyldefly-banks, 
aged 102. . 

Mrs. Stratton, at Winwick, Hunting- 
donthire, aged 107. 

Dowager lady Clifford, aged gt. 

Lieutenant-colonel H. Stanley. 

Ann Edgley, at Winbury, Chefhire, 
aged 105. : 

Vice-admiral fir William Parker. 

John Bagnell, efq. of Ealey-court, 
Birks, aged 80. 

Sir Richard Perryr, knt. 

Mrs. Primatt, of Hillingdon, aged 80. 

Rev. Benjamin Rogers, vicar of Seagry, 
Wilts, ag-d 83. 

Philip Champion Crefpigny, efq. 

Mrs. Mantell, at Cante: bury, aged 91. 

Rev. Dr. P. Nifbett, at Glatgow, aged 
86. 

John Whitthead, efq. forty-feven years 
conful at Oporto. 

Jame: Hawkefworth, efq. of Great 
James-ttreet, Bedtord-row. 

James Champnes, efq. of Twickenham. 

Hon. George Vere Hubait, governor of 
Granada. 

Thomas Butler, efq. of the ordnance 
office. ‘ 

Mrs. Long, .of Waddon-houwle, near 
South-Wraxall, aged 81, 
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Mr. Smith Barker, of Swaff ham, Nor- 
folk, aged gt. 

Countels dowager of Ay efbury. 

David Stéel, efq. of Little Tower-hill. 

Lady of colonel Gieville. 
* Lady Cumming, reli&t of fir J. Cum- 
ming. 

Hon. Temp'e Luttrell. 

Lady Parker, wife of admiral fir Peter 
Paiker. 

Captain John Whitly, of the navy, 

Sir Henry Lambert, bart. 

Mr. Saunders, of Liffon-ttreet, Pad- 
dington, aged 8c. 

Mrs. Byde, aged 76, mother to colonel 
Byde. 

W. Tennant, efq. of Athton-hall, 
Stafford. 


PROMOTIONS. 
RIGHT hon. Thomas Steele and John 
Hiley Addington, efq.—paymatter- genera] 
of his majelty’s forces. 
Lord Glenbe:vie—-Surveyor-general of 
his majefty’s woods, &c. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTTeE. 
JANUARY 1. 
B. LANE, Saker-itreet, agent. 
W. Parr, King’s-bench pi:fon, mer- 
chant. 
W. Trigg, Kingfton, Surry, corn- 
dealer. 
T. Johnion, 
hardwareman. 
JANUARY 4. 
P.’ Hafwell, Litle Guildford-ftreet, 
carpenter. 
‘fT. Perkins, Blue Anchor-road, Ber- 
mondiey, tanner. 
W. Hindley, Ealt Retford, Notting- 
ham, mercer. 
E. Leigh, Cheadle, Chefter, callico- 
printer. 
J. Winter, Combe-Saint-Nicholas, lea- 
ther-dreffer. 
T. Cripwell, Roddington, Nerthamp- 
ten, hofter. 
J. Adamfon, Minchefter, merchant. 
JANUARY 8. 
S. Turner the younger, Laytonftone, in 
Effex, farmer. 
R. Davies, Lamb-ftreet, Spitalfields, 
cheefemonger. 
S$. Wintehoufe, Tamworth, Warwick- 
fhire. mercer. 
E. Fellows, Camberwell, Surry, ha- 
berdahher. 
J. Kemp, Mark-lane, wine merchant. 
J. Neale, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, falef- 
man. 
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T. Wright, Horfley, Glouceftetthire, 
clothier. 
W. Lewis, Swanfea, Glamorganthire, 
butcher. 
H. Savage, and I. Savage, Blackfriars- 
road, Surry, wholefale comb- makers. 
JANUARY 11. 
W. Pilkington, Exeter, hop merch?nr. 
T. Pickworth, Bottesford, Leiceiter- 
fhite, butcher. 
JANUARY 15. 
T. Hodges, Warchoin, Kent, dealer. 
J. Brooks, Liverpool, porter-brewer. 
S. Irvine, Manchetter, manufaéterer. 
J. Higgns, and R. Higgins, Birming- 
ham, p!vers. 
W. Epps, and J. Epps, Epfom, Surry, 
innkeepers. 
H. Hughes, and M. Moorhoufe, Man- 
chefter, dealers. 
T. Pearfon, and W. Sammon, Roffia- 
row, Milk-ftreet, Irith factors. 
R. Caitley, Doncaiter, decler in horfes, 
JANUARY 18. 
J. Watfon, Lynn, druggift. 
J. Sturges, Northampton, dealer. 
R. Younghufband, Demerara, merchant. 
H. jones, Cow: lane, cheefemonger. 
C. Banks, York, bookfeller. 
E. Sutton, Liverpool, foap-boiler. 
JANUARY 22. 
J. Chapman, Liverpool, merchant. 
T. Danks, Oldbury, Salop, innholder, 
T. Fawcett, Old Change, merchant. 
J. Short, Alfred place, Southwark, 
cordwairer, 
I, Delvalle, Savage-gaidens, Finfbury- 
fquare, tobacco-broker. 
JANUARY 35. 
G. Miller, Bodmin, vintner. 
J. Allen, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, 
taylor. 
T. Berger, Cockfpur-ftreet, hatter. 
J. Jones, Penmaon, Carnarvon, drover. 
J. Midkiff, Liverpool, merchant. 
Elifabeth Grace Simpfon, Roll’s build- 
ings, taylor. 
R. Hurdley, Salford, wine-merchant. 
Elifabeth Sadler, Weit Bromwich, in 
Staffordfhire, widow, grocer. 
Mary Dorvell, and W. Dorvell, Wells, 
Somerferfhire, thopkeepers. 
D. Wrighton, Little Alne, Warwick- 
fhire, flax-drejfler, 
J. Warren, Sandy’s-ftreet, weaver. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

GRANDPRE’s Voyage in the Indian 
Ocean, &c. 2 vol. 8yo, 15s. 

Cowper's Life and Poithumous Works, 
by Hayley, 2 vol. 4to, 2} s2s 6d, 
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Lyre, or Voeal Mufeum for 1803, 12mos 
2s 6d, bound. 
Owen's Cambrian Biography, 12mo, 
7s 6d. 
“ Lettfom’s Apology for differing in Opi- 
nion froin the Reviewers, 2s. 
Jamiefon’s Ule of Sacied Hiftory, 2 vol. 
8vo, 1258. 
View of the Agriculture of Peebiehhire, 
by Findlater, 8v0, 78. 
Churchman’s Memorial, vol. 1, 8vo, 


, Latham’s Second Supplement to Synopfis 
of Birds, 4to, 217s 6d. 

Lion’s Treatite on Spine Pedum, for- 
merly called Corns, 8v0, tos 6d. 

Carpenter’s Englilh Exercifés, 1210, 
3s 6d, bound. 

Eftiin’s Sermons, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Chatterton’s Works, 3 vol. 8vo, sl 118 
éd. 

Manby’s Guide from Clifton through 
Moumouthfhire, &c. 8vo, 12s, 

Mofeum of Wit, a Collegtion of Ancc- 
dotes, &c. 18mo0, 3s 6d. 

Colquhoun’s Fan&tions and Duties of a 
Conitable, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Kdwards’ Praétical Perfpettive, 4to, 
3] 145. 

Pegge’s Anecdotes of the Englifh Lan- 
guage, 8vo, 6s. ’ 

Derand’s Sermons, fele&ted, 
Muankhoufe, 8vo, 7s. 

Findlay’s Divine In{piration of the Old 
Teltament, 8vo, 3s. 

Englifh Ha:mony of the Four Gofpels, 
Svo, 7s 6d. 

Blegborough’s 


&e. by 


Faés and Obferva- 
tions in Gout, Rheumatifm, &c. 12mo, 
38 6d. 

Account of a New Medicine for Gout, 


By, 45. 

Darwin's Temple of Nature, 4to, 
1] 1s. 

Englith Night’s Entertainments, 2 vol. 
12M0, 9S. 

Winterbottom’s Medical Dire&ions for 
Hot Climates, 2s 6d. 

Delays and Blunders, a Comedy, 2s 6d. 

Sketch of Modern Paris, Svo, 6s 6d. 

Walker's Obfervations on the Conftitu- 
tic: of Women, 8vo, 4s 6d. 

Emma, or Founding of the Weod, 
320, 4s. 

Noihing New, 3 vol. 12mo, ros 6d. 

Bellgvove Caftle, 4 vol. 12m0, 14s. 

Ecceniric Philanthropy, 3 vol. 12mo, 
zoe 6d. 

Don Raphael, a Romance, 3 vol, 12mo, 
138 6d. 

Delphine, 6 vol. s2mo, 1! as, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
January 15, 1303. 
By the Winchetter Quarter or 8 Buthe!s. 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. 
Se da. s. 
42 0126 
36 0}26 
35 $25 
ga 2123 
22 
24 
23 
38 0/27 
27 
20 


Basley. Oats. 
d. 5 ds 
& 
X 
le 
ik 
+ 


= 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefler 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcetter 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 


-—- 
-_—— 


-_——«- 


40 4/26 
35 2|2§ 
39 «4125 
26 
eo 23 
23 
eae 22 
“32 « 23 

32 «lag 
Montgomery 22 
Radnor 5] 24 

Maritime Counties. 

56 10134 6:24 
54 25 
51 23 
53 
51 
53 
54 
54 
59 
52 
09 
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Effex 

Kent 

Suffex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancatter 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Angleiea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somertet 
Menmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Doriet 
Hants 4j20 g 


Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quaner | 56 9]37 11l25 319 6 
January 20—Peck Loaf 3s ad, 
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-| Baro. | T.oui 


29587 
29979 
29975 
29,76 
2958 
29953 
29,67 
29366 
29,60 
29979 
30,16 
30,16 
29,98 
29,93 
29,33 
29,76 
29,76 
29977 
29,62 
294° 
29,60 
29,77 
305 10 
30,14 
30,03 
30,07 
30515 
30,15 
29,88 
29,80 
2954! 
29,22 
29,63 
29,86 
3239 
39343 
3042 
3°37 
30247 
39947 
29993 
29,95 
30,36 
3935 
3°35 
30935 
30532 
30,21 
30,17 
30,12 
29,86 
29973 
29552 
29548 
29935 
29545 
29365 
29957 
29939 
29954 
2954! 
2941 
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Weather, &c. Rain '3,28 





- not cloudy 

hazy: clear 

« fine and wind ssz 

« more cloudy eve: little rain 

. little rain at times 

- fine eve 

thick fog. little rain : fine 

hazy. foggy night 

. little wet. chiefly fine 

hazy. little foggy at eve 

little foggy 

hay: cloudy. little wet 

littie rain. fine 

haz 

- not cloudy: thick upward and little rain 
rain at times 

- little rain at times 

+ fine night i. 

- Cloudy and chiefly gentle rain 

- ftormy fhower and little rain. fine eve 


hazy 

. hazy. cloudy eve: gentle rain 

not cloudy. fine 

hazy 

not cloudy. cloudy 

- fine nights clear 

- more cloudy and little rain 

hazy. gentle rain at times: fine 

: cloudy. little rain 

« lefs wind. drizzly: wind and rain. fine 
- little rain at times 

« little wet at times. clear eve 

. little foggy 

little foggy. thick upward at eve. drizzly at 
chiefly drizzly [times 
drizzly at times 

: not cloudy 

little foggy 

. fine 

hazy. thick upward at times 

. thick upward 


hazy. little wet. fine : more hazy 
« little wet at night: clear 


+ thick upward at night 


- drizzly. fine 
hazy. rain at night 
fine 
hazy. rain. fair night: fine 
hazy 
hazy 
hazy. cloudy 
+ fine. cloudy night: rain. fine 
. little rain. fine 


not cloudy. little rain but chiefly fine 
hazy 
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Greatef, leaft, and mean State of the Barometer, Thermometer, and 
| Hygrometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Year 1802. 
e 














June |30,51129,62/ 30,04 
July |30,28]29,50 129,98 
Aug. [3052 |29,89 |30,18 


39,53 30,18 





29354 








30,58 





peat eas 
Nov. 130,30 {28,79 |29577 


Dec. 130,47 {29,22 |29,71 








30,03 








5355 
5335 





47 


5135 


+4 
36 
34 
3155 


Barometer Therm. out 
Great. Leatt ,Mean} G.} L. | M. 
5 SS a? 
Jan. {30,66 ran ae 49,5126 |36,8 
Feb. |30,30129,10,29,98155 {32 |42 
Mar. {30,63 29048 380 6 130,514395 
April }30,44]29,84'3051 5 | 55»5]3595 | 509 
3934929267 |3015176 13755] 542 











Lherm. in 
G. | L. |M. 
54 13595) 432 
56 14155] 4757 
58,5) 41,5) 48,6 
61 145 15397 
6755145 | 5597 


66,5 
6455 


7° 
67 


5595 








52 
56,5 
Go 
52 
50 
45 


42 








60,7 
60,6 
67,2 
62,2 
5799 
5953 


4799 


54:6 








47 
54 
51 


— 





Hygrometer 
G.| L.)M 
63 142 | 55 
65 }49 | 57 
66 143 | 56 
59 139 | 53 
63 | 35 | 46 
69 | 40 | 52 
62 144 | 55 
65 }43 | 53 
68 | 42 | 53 


56 
60 





Rain- 


Inch. 


0523 
1,62 
0543 
1,08 


1,28 





2,01 





304 
0,56 


0573 





1577 





1,09 









1,28 























Remarks on the WEATHER in 1802. 







ANUARY. Very little rain, but a cold month: the thermometer never reached 50 


degrees, and from the 1oth to the 16th it was below the freezing point.—February. 
Mild: the thermometer never below, aud only two mornings at, the freezing point.— 
March. Pieafant; but fome colder mornings than in the preceding month.—<April. 
Pleafant ; with little rain at times.—May. For the moft part cold and unfeafonable, 
with fnow on the 14th and 17th. The thermometer on the 18th was at 374, on the 
21ft it rofe from 47 to 724, and on the 28th it was at 76, which makes the uncommon 
range of 38! degrees in ten days.—Yuze. Thunder at the beginning, and a tolerable 
portion of rain, but fine in general.— uly. Colder than laft month, and much rain, 
but the barometer never lower than 29,50.——Augufi. Warm and fine.—September, 
Fine.—Odober. Frequent rain, bur fine in general—Nocember. Pleafant for the fea- 
fon: the thermometer never lower than 34.—December. Uncommonly mild, the ther- 
mometer being only on one day at the freezing point. 

The moft remarkable diftintion of this yéar is a fall of fhow in the middle of May ; 
and the next is the foal] quantity of ‘rain, one third of which fell in June and July, 
The coldett day was the 13th of January, and the hotteft the 18th of Auguft.—The 
general bill of mortality, from the 15th of December 1801 to the 14th of December 
302, makes the burials 19379, which is 5 more than laft year. 
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